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The subject of this sketch has been 
fortunate in his parentage; he has de- 
ascended from an intellectual family, has 
inherited a unique organization and su- 
perior mental abilities. His mind is so 
organized as to enable him to pursue his 
work with very little friction; he is not 
wanting in vital stamina, hence he is 
able to get through a considerable 
amount of work in a short time. He is 
free from worry, anxiety, and excessive 
care. He is a type of man that will 
wear well and should attain a ripe age, 
for he is not one to exhaust his strength 
prematurely, or to exceed the limits of 
his powers. He is characterized by 
evenness, smoothness, harmony, and 
steadiness of purpose, he is not lable to 
extremes nor excessive excitability, al- 
though he will manifest a good degeee 
of earnestness and enthusiasm when ad- 
vocating a good cause; herein lies the 
secret of his success as an orator. Men 
who have moved the multitude by their 
oratorical gifts have had large brains, 
well developed in the coronal region, 
which give them strong sympathies and 
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a warm interest in the elevation and well 
being of humanity at large. It will be 
observed that Mr. Macdonald has a high 
head, in fact, just the type of head a 
minister of the Gospel should possess. 
A man with a low, broad head is well 
adapted for commercial pursuits, but he 
will never take an interest in the general 
welfare of the great human family, nor 
excel as a teacher of moral truths. The 
subject of this sketch is well equipped 
with those mental tools which will en- 
able him to prosecute his work success- 
fully. He has a hopeful, buoyant dis- 
position and takes an optimistic view of 
the potentialities of man; this trait in 
his character is so pronounced that it 
will permeate the whole of his work and 
win him many friends outside his im- 
mediate surroundings; he is not easily 
discouraged by difficulties nor troubled 
by the perplexities of life. He will show 
an unusual degree of moral courage in 
grappling with difficult subjects that 
will overwhelm men of ordinary mental 
abilities, for he is cool and collected and 
can concentrate the whole of his mind 
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upon one subject at a time. He is not 
one to unnecessarily interfere with ex- 
isting usages, nor is he to be considered 
al aggressive man except in an intellect- 
ual direction; he is above all things a 
student; in solving intellectual prob- 
lems he will excel, show great per- 
sistency of character, and bring to a suc- 
cessful issue anything he undertakes. 
His mind is not warped, narrow, or con- 
tracted; whilst holding tenaciously to his 
own opinions, he is decidedly charitable 
toward the opinions of others, and will 
manifest a Catholic spirit toward all 
men. He has deep feelings and an 
emotional nature which is well governed 
by his judgment. His restraining pow- 
ers are well marked and give him tact, 
policy, and discretion in the discharge 
of his public duties; he is always pre- 
pared for an emergency and is equal to 
the occasion. He has a quiet way of 
doing his work and will never appear to 
be in a hurry; he is very thorough and 
industrious, and will make the most of 
his opportunities. He is never anxious 
to assume responsibilities nor to take the 
lead in any extensive enterprise, but 
when placed in a responsible position by 
his colleagues he will accomplish more 
than is expected of him, for he is well 
able to lead, and in any important po- 
sition will make a good disciplinarian. 
He possesses considerable sagacity and 
forethought, he can form distinct and 
correct conclusions of men and things, 
his faculties of Comparison and Intui- 
tion are very strong, which give him 
keen powers of criticism and analysis, 
and a penetrating, discriminating type 
of mind. He is a profound thinker, and 
very original in thought. His reflective 
mind is stronger than his perceptive, 
hence he will deal more with abstruse 
subjects than in collecting facts or at- 
tending to details. The trend of his in- 
tellect is toward metaphysics rather than 
to scientific observations. He has a 
high sense of order, neatness, and good 
taste; he is precise and particular in his 
bearing and choice in his selection of 
language; his thoughts and ideas are 
well clothed in beautiful and expressive 
words. His power of imagery is very 
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strong, vivid, and poetical. His large 
Sublimity will give breadth and beauty 
to his discourses. He is an artist in 
using descriptive language, and an ex- 
cellent conversationalist. He will be 
known among his friends for his intel- 
lectual vigor and clear thinking ability; 
for his strong sympathies, ready wit, and 
warm social nature; for his agreeableness 
and ready co-operation in every good 
work. He is a capital teacher and will 
manifest great interest in the welfare of 
young people. Frederic W. Macdonald 
is a very capable man, the position he 
now occupies is the highest his brethren 
could give him. He is the successor of 
Morley Punshon, Gervais Smith, Fred- 
eric Greeves, W. L. Watkinson, and 
Hugh Price Hughes, men whose names 
are well known in America as well as 
England, and we believe he will be 
equally successful in leading and direct- 
ing the affairs of this great connection. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. F. W. “MAC- 
DONALD. 


Mr. Macdonald told the conference, 
in his Presidential address, that his con- 
nection with Methodism began in 1784. 
It was in that year that his grandfather 
was called to the ministry by John Wes- 
ley, and from that day to this Method- 
ism has not wanted the eloquence of a 
Macdonald. His ancestors carried the 
Protestant faith into the North of Ire- 
land, and for much more than a century 
the ministerial line of Macdonalds has 
been unbroken. His grandfather and 
his father were both distinguished in the 
denomination, but the new president is 
the first to take the Chair. He has spent 
nearly two-thirds of his life in the min- 
istry. He was a youth of twenty, on his 
way to Cambridge, when he was called 
to walk in the steps of his father by tak- 
ing charge of a church at Burslem, and, 
young as he was, he took up the work 
with great energy, and proved a capable 
preacher. He had been born at Leeds, 
and had had some experience of life in 
a big city, and his education, which was 
divided between a collegiate school in 
London, Owens College in Manchester, 
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and a private school in Jersey, had fitted 
him for a post demanding a wide knowl- 
edge of thingsand men. From Burslem 
Mr. Macdonald went to Liverpool, and 
between 1862 and 1881 he filled seven 
important pastorates, the others being 
Manchester, Waterloo, Southport, Lon- 
don, and Bristol. In 1881, when he 
was thirty-nine years of age, he was 
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first notification of this appointment 
was a newspaper paragraph in America. 
Mr. Macdonald is one of the most elo- 
quent orators the Methodist Church has 
ever produced. His charm of language 
and his ready wit would make him pop- 
ular in any pulpit—though not, per- 
haps, in the sense in which many men 


are “popular” to-day. He has been 














REV, FREDERIC W. MACDONALD. 


JAMES MACDONALD (Grandfather). 


elected to the “ Legal Hundred,” the 
governing body of Wesleyanism, and in 
the same year he accepted an appoint- 
ment as Theological Tutor at Hands- 
worth College, Birmingham. Here he 
remained ten years, and it was from 
Handsworth that he was called to be- 
come Foreign Missionary Secretary. His 


GEORGE B. MACDONALD (Father). 


speaking and preaching and lecturing 
since he was eighteen. Preaching has 
not, however, occupied his life to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. He has 
given the world some valuable books, 
theological and biographical. He has 
written lives of Dr. Morley Punshon and 
Fletcher of Madeley, which have been 
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widely read, and is contributing a valu- 
able work to hymn literature on Latin 
hymns and their authors. 

Mr. Macdonald is the uncle of one of 
England’s most famous men—Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling. Mr. Kipling, as all the 
world knows, is a child of Methodism. 
Both his grandfathers were Methodist 
preachers. So many stories have been 
told of Mr. Macdonald’s relationship 
with the poet that it may be well to state 
it exactly here. The New Wesleyan 
President was a young man in the twen- 
ties, who had just been called to the 
ministry at Burslem, the birthplace of 
Wedgwood, when he met Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, who was an artist engaged in 
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designing and modelling in the Pot- 
teries. ‘They became warm friends, and 
it chanced that Mr. Macdonald’s eldest 
sister, Alice, while staying at Burslem, 
was introduced to the young artist. It 
was a happy meeting, and the two were 
soon engaged, the engagement being 
“ proclaimed ” at the little village of 
Rudyard, near Leek, from which the 
famous offspring of the union takes his 
name. Mr. Macdonald declares that Mr. 
Kipling was the most precocious child 
he ever knew. Mr. Macdonald is fortu- 
nate in his marriage relations, his second 
sister is Lady Burne-Jones, the third is 
Lady Poynter, and the fourth is the wife 
of a popular M. P. 





Phrenotypes and Side Views. No. 33. 


MRS. HETTY GREEN. 


By H..S. Drayton, M.D. 


America has many masterful women, 
and latterly these women have occupied 
conspicuous places before the public. 
Some movements have been organized 
in which our ladies are the efficient 
leaders. Indeed, many of the most use- 
ful of these movements were organized 
entirely by them, and thus a growth of 
power has been expressed by women in 
society which is likely to be maintained. 
Call the woman’s movement by any 
name you please, the “ new woman ” has 
come to stay. The better features of 
her activfties in human affairs will sur- 
vive the trimming of time, and later we 
shall witness a relation on her part to 
the great economical order of affairs 
which will be far from subordinate. 
Wealth, of course, plays no secondary 
part in this connection, for its energy 
seems to be indispensable to move the 
world. We don’t know that money is 
any more regarded to-day than it has 
been in the past, but we know that it is 
more diffused; that the proportion of 
people having ample means is much 
greater by far than ever, and the pro- 
portion is increasing. It is not many 


years ago, two or three decades, when 
the millionaire was a marked man, even 
in our large communities he was few in 
number, but now even small towns pos- 
sess him, and, perhaps, take it all to- 
gether the rich man is no drawback in 
our civilization on either the moral or 
material side. Certainly education and 
art and science are indebted to the 
wealthy class for a great measure of 
their development. There are sides, 
however, to this subject that are not 
pleasant, and those sides are pretty well 
ventilated in the discussions of news- 
papers and the talk of the working 
maasses. 

We have millionaire ladies as well as 
millionaire men, and one woman can be 
credited with a marked prominence on 
the score of her wealth, because there 
are few who are oftener before the pub- 
lic than she. Mrs. Hetty Green has the 
distinction of being the richest woman 
in America, and on the score of wealth 
compares well with the Vanderbilts, 
Astors, and Goulds. She is credited 
with a marked degree of shrewdness in 
the management of her business affairs, 
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although well along in life, giving per- 
sonal attention to her large interests, 
and sharply observant of every occasion 
where those interests are likely to be af- 
fected for better or worse. 

The portrait is a recent taking, we 
understand, and said to represent fairly 
Mrs. Green. It indicates the possession 
of a temperament favorable for health, 
elasticity, and endurance. The physi- 
ognomy impresses one with the strength 
of her character. She possesses in a 
high degree the rare qualities of nerve 





MRS, HETTY GREEN. 


stability, of self-control, coolness, and 
emphasis. The breadth of the head, 
fulness in the jaw, the alignment of nose 
and mouth, all converge toward stanch- 
ness and positivenessof decision. There 
is also an expression of simplicity with 
regard to habit of life that is very notic- 
able. She evidently is not one that 
craves display or makes any effort to ob- 
tain notice. She has no pretences, no ar- 
tificiality, but plain, matter-of-fact—one 
knows where to find her. Yet there is 
no want of taste in this lady, although 
the forehead is developed in such a way 
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that the practical and utilitarian are the 
factors that chiefly enter into her 
thought regarding her conduct. While 
giving much less attention to dress and 
convention than the average woman, she 
is far from unmindful of the amenities 
of social life and the demands of coun- 
tesy and good breeding. She has un- 
usual power in the way of specializing, 
or analytical reflective capacity. The 
traits on the side of her intellectual life 
are of masculine type. She has the 
force, executive spirit of the man—the 
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comprehensiveness of view that is rare 
in either sex. We should infer that she 
is a woman with a purpose, having a 
clear and distinct view of what she in- 
tends to do, and because she is a possess- 
or of many millions her thoughts are 
by no means wanting in clearness and 
point, and she moves serene amid the 
cross-fire of envious and abusive re- 
marks that people are so wont to in- 
dulge in with regard to the wealthy, 
who keep their own counsel and pursue 
their own way independently. She can 
take care of herself. One who has any 
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knowledge of human nature would be 
likely to say that Mrs. Hetty Green 
placed anywhere without money and the 
adjuvants of social influence would be 
likely to take care of herself and rise 
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above the level, and win creditable suc- 
cess in a short time, for she has power 
to organize and turn to-her advantage 
circumstances that at first sight might 
appear to be unfavorable or unlucky. 





The Art of Living. 


By Lewis G. Janes, M.A. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


In closing this series of articles on 
“The Evolution of Man,” which the 
writer has had the pleasure of present- 
ing to the readers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, he wishes to emphasize 
the fact that each succeeding topic has 
presupposed and led up to this conclud- 
ing paper on “ The Art of Living.” We 
study the past record of human evolu- 
tion because of its bearing on questions 
of present import and obligation. We 
investigate the natural history of the 
moral and esthetic faculties because of 
the light which such studies throw upon 
the way to get the most out of life, and 
transmit the highest ideals and satisfac- 
tions of life to succeeding generations. 

Fulness of life is the goal toward 
which the facts and philosophy of evo- 
lution point—the true goal both of Nat- 
ure’s long processes of progressive devel- 
opment, and of man’s voluntary efforts 
toward the betterment of his condition. 
Fulness of life, the highest and noblest 
use of every faculty with which we are 
endowed, should be the aim of all our 
educational methods, the criterion of 
choice in our vocations, the mentor of 
our bodily appetites, the final test of the 
moral quality of our acts. The phe- 
nomena of evolution can only be rightly 
understood upon the assumption that 
life is inherently good, and that each 
successive stage in its development is 
marked by an increase in conscious sat- 
isfactions. The suffering to which con- 
scious beings are subjected is not an es- 
sential quality of life; it is the result of 
some interference with its free and per- 
fect manifestation. Life, in its essential 
quality, is good. 


All conscious beings are spontaneous- 
ly or voluntarily seeking for the freest 
opportunity for the normal exercise of 
their various faculties. This it is which 
constitutes happiness, “ our being’s end 
and aim.” At first, however, we seek it 
ignorantly and selfishly. We expect to 
derive it from the immediate gratifica- 
tion of those primitive instincts which 
are essential to the sustenance and per- 
petuation of life, rather than from de- 
votion to remoter social ends. We do 
not comprehend the full significance of 
the fact that we are social beings, and 
that, in the language of Mr. Spencer, 
“No one can be perfectly free till all 
are free; no one can be perfectly moral 
till all are moral; no one can be perfectly 
happy till all are happy.” We do not 
understand that events are linked to- 
gether in an endless chain of cause and 
effect, and that selfish gratification at 
the expense of another’s happiness and 
equal opportunity is sure to react and 
smite from our own hands the cup of 
joy which we are raising to our lips. 

The first step toward the higher life 
is taken when we recognize the univer- 
sal dominion of law, in the world of 
morals as well as in the physical uni- 
verse; that every wrong act brings its 
penalty, and that this penalty can never 
be escaped. The strong impulse of duty 
impels us to regard the rights and hap- 
piness of others as well as of our- 
selves. The secondary motives become 
strengthened; we think twice before we 
act, and try to act in accordance with 
the moral law. In our personal habits, 
the laws of hygiene and physiology are 
more clearly recognized. We lay down 
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certain rules of right living, and try to 
live up to them. We endeavor to make 
the most and best of all our faculties, 
seeing that only in this way can the most 
of satisfaction be derived from life. 

Right habit is thus first initiated 
under the stress of compulsion: either 
the compulsion of external circum- 
stances, of competition for the means of 
sustenance, of human law, or of moral 
motive. Nature in this way sharpens 
our observing faculties, quickens our 
movements, promotes discovery, inven- 
tion, all the manifold processes of the 
utilitarian arts, and so shows us the way 
in which our efforts must be directed 
to make the most and best of life. The 
very obstacles which we meet thus be- 
come the means of our advancement. 
Physical effort developes strength of 
limb and muscles. Moral effort devel- 
opes conscience and moral purpose. 
The stress of life is an essential condi- 
tion, both of high personal character 
and of an enduring civilization. Those 
primitive peoples who are isolated from 
the world, in climates where little effort 
is required to obtain the means of sus- 
tenance, always remain undeveloped in 
character, grown up babes, whose very 
virtues are weaknesses, and whose con- 
tributions to the world’s progress are 
exceedingly small. 

But the highest ideals of life are not 
yet attained while the stress of compul- 
sion remains the dominant motive gov- 
erning our actions. Even in the do- 
main of human law it is only those who 
are tempted to disobey that are con- 
scious of the law and its penalties. For 
him who has no inclination to steal or 
do murder, the laws against these crimes 
do not exist. The same principle holds 
good in the higher realm of morals— 
in every department of life, indeed, 
toward which our activities are directed. 
No action is pursued from the highest 
motive until it becomes spontaneous 
and joyful. The noblest morality is not 
that which impels us to do right under 
stress of duty, but that in which right 
action becomes as natural and spontane- 
ous as the blossoming of flowers or the 
silent operation of the law of gravity. 
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When right action becomes the natural 
way of living, when love and not law is 
the controlling motive in all our acts, 
then and then only have we learned the 
art of life. 

I can imagine a reader who has fol- 
lowed this series of articles up to this 
point, laying down his JouRNAL and 
saying, “ This is all very well; these are 
beautiful theories about life, ‘ glittering 
generalities,’ but what do they mean to 
me, on my farm, in my school or my 
shop, or in my home? How am I to 
practice the art of right living? ” Of lit- 
tle worth, indeed, is mere speculation 
about life; of small value a theory 
which cannot be reduced to practice. 
The principle herein laid down, how- 
ever, will be found to stand the test if 
faithfully applied. The most powerful 
incentive to human action, whether 
right or wrong, is to be found in the 
ideals which the mind creates, and to- 
ward the realization of which it directs 
its efforts. 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best,” 


sings Emerson, and when it takes the 
form of a noble ideal, created in har- 
mony with the scientific laws of human 
evolution, it is no longer “ fiend,” but 
“ friend.” 

Let us hold, then, first of all, the ideal 
of the perfect life, a life made perfect 
by the free, normal, and spontaneous 
exercise of every natural faculty in the 
service of the society in which we live. 
Let us prepare ourselves for this service 
by that education which shall best fit 
us for it; which shall put us in complete 
possession of ourselves, and give the ful- 
est possible expression to our noblest 
powers. The way to begin this educa- 
tion—whatever our age or station in life 
—is to do well the duty nearest at hand, 
with eyes and faculties alert for oppor- 
tunities for that kind of service which 
we are best qualified by nature to render. 


“One foot up and one foot down, 
This is the way to London town,” 


so runs the nursery rhyme. It is the 
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next step in the right direction that 
counts in the journey of life. Hope for 
larger opportunity rather than discon- 
tent with present conditions is the most 
helpful and inspiring motive. 

Then, too, we should remember that 
we are social beings, and that we can 
only attain the larger life, the art of 
right living, ourselves, by lifting up our 
fellows as we go along, giving them also 
the nobler ideals and the better opportu- 
nities for their realization. “ No man 
liveth for himself alone.” The division 
of labor in our modern industrial life 
renders it easier than ever before in the 
world’s history for each to find his true 
place in the world, to do that for which 
nature and training have best fitted him. 
Such an occupation ought to give him a 
just recompense, and reserve some time 
for him in every working-day for the 
cultivation of those faculties which are 
not trained by his daily vocation. In 
this way he will keep out of the ruts, 
and make a complete man of himself. 
Running in ruts is poor economy in the 
journey of life, and should be avoided 
as far as possible. The happiest man, 
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generally speaking, is he who has more 
than one interest in life, and who culti- 
vates a noble avocation as well as the 
pursuit from which he earns his living. 
And this is possible, in some degree, 
for every one. In my youth I knew a 
machinist, a faithful worker at his hum- 
ble trade. But every day, by his work- 
man’s bench, and by his bedside at 
night, he kept some humble living 
thing, studying its habits, ministering 
to its wants, and filling his soul with the 
wonder and beauty of it all. Learned 
professors from the university sat at his 
feet for instruction. In very truth, he 
became a teacher of teachers. I know a 
farmer, too, who left his home in a large 
city, ten years ago, to spend his days in 
a humble rural neighborhood in New 
England. But his world is larger than 
his farm. He works for the love of his 
work, and never turns a sod with his 
plough, he says, without a sense of the 
wonder and divinity which reveals itself 
at every step. Such men need not to 
seek for a heaven in some distant realm 
of space; they find it here and now, for 
they have learned the Art of Living. 





The Science of Crime. 
By Burton Peter Toom, M.D. 
Part II. 


In thus enumerating criminal groups 
it must be remembered that the lines 
which separate them are often faint or 
imperceptible. Crime is one of the 
forms taken on by degeneration in the 
individual or the family. Morel de- 
fined degeneration as a “ morbid devia- 
tion from the normal type of human- 
ity.” For the causes, he ascribed intox- 
ications, famines, social environment, 
unhealthy occupations, and pathologi- 
cal transformations. The criminal is a 
degenerate just the same as the idiot 
is. These degenerative changes are 
either organic or acquired. That they 
are always present there is abundant 
proof. All, or nearly all, criminals suf- 
fer from some organic or acquired le- 
sion of the brain or great viscera, the 


heart, or lungs. In the Elmira Reform- 
atory, during a period of eight years, 
with twenty-six deaths, thirteen, or fifty 
per cent., died of pulmonary disease, 
which does not include diseases of the 
heart or circulatory system. Among 
criminals heart disease is remarkably 
prevalent. Out of fifty-four cases ex- 
amined by Flesch, twenty per cent. died 
from its effect, and fifty per cent. ex- 
hibited lesions varying more or less in 
the gravity of their character. Penta 
found disease of the arteries in eighty- 
two of his one hundred and eighty-four 
instinctive criminals, and the investi- 
gations of Guerra produced similar re- 
sults. The tendency of heart lesions 
to cause mental alterations has been no- 
ticed by physiologists, as well as by 
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students of criminal anthropology. As 
pointed out by Witkowski, pride, ego- 
tism, and an inclination to violence are 
especial characteristics of those afflicted 
with hypertrophy of the heart ventri- 
cles. The extreme pallor often observed 
in instinctive and habitual criminals, 
caused by the chronic engorgement of 
the vessels of the brain, is largely due 
to this. The brain being the organ of 
thought, any derangement of its func- 
tions must necessarily interfere with 
mental activity. The brain of the crim- 
inal differs from that of the normal man 
in that it is structurally deficient or 
diseased. The brain of the criminal is 
of weaker fibre, and consequently more 
prone to become impaired. Because of 
this inherent weakness the nervous sys- 
tem of the criminal craves stimulation. 
This accounts for the large number of 
criminals who are “ dope fiends,” or ad- 
dicted to the excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages. It is by this means only 
that the debilitated nerve-centres can 
be temporarily strengthened and toned 
to the pitch which otherwise they would 
be incapable of reaching. The relation 
of alcohol and other stimulating nar- 
cotics, opium, cocaine, hasheesh, and 
the rest, to criminality is complex. They 
constitute a cause as well as an effect. 
Take alcohol for an example. For a 
healthy individual whose family ante- 
cedents are good, to become an inebri- 
ate is not an easy matter. The conclu- 
sions of Dr. Crothers, who has devoted 
considerable study to the subject, are 
worthy of attention. 

His conclusions are as follows: (1) 
That inebriety is itself evidence of more 
or less unsoundness; (2) in a large pro- 
portion of cases it is only a sign of slow 
and insidious brain disease; (3) when 
crime is committed by inebriates, the 
probability of mental disease is very 
strong; (4) using spirits to procure in- 
toxication for the purpose of commit- 
ting crime is evidence of the most dan- 
gerous form of reasoning mania. The 
danger lies in the fact that the morbid 
impulses are let loose through the ac- 
tion of the poison. 

In heredity there is a very potent fac- 
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tor in the production of crime, and as 
such it has long been recognized. There 
is no doubt whatever but that the crim- 
inal parent tends to produce a criminal 
child. Dr. Langdon Down has shown 
that the same influences which are at 
work in producing idiocy, namely, dis- 
eased and degenerated ancestors, exert 
a similar influence in producing crimi- 
nals. There are two factors in criminal 
heredity—the element of innate dispo- 
sition and the element of contagion 
from social environment. Education, 
example, and conditions of life have a 
preponderating influence in directing 
the trend of the mind, either for good 
or evil. “Society prepares crimes, the 
criminal is the instrument that executes 
them.” All criminals have certain phys- 
ical characteristics which stamp them 
as such. Some of these signs can be 
regarded almost as pathognomonic. 
They are indicative of criminal tenden- 
cies and nothing else. To the ordinary 
observer they amount to little. He 
catches only the transient expression 
and does not take into account the 
shape of the head, or jaws, the cut of 
the ears, or position of the eyes. Yet 
it is by these visible signs that the male- 
factor is known. Beautiful faces are 
rare among criminals. The world-old 
prejudice against the ugly is not alto- 
gether without foundation. The head 
and face present, perhaps, the greatest 
number of anomalies and offer the sur- 
est indication of the owner’s character. 
The average size of the criminal head 
is about the same as that of ordinary 
people. Thieves more frequently have 
small heads; the large heads are usu- 
ally found among murderers. In all 
instinctive criminals the recognized ten- 
dency is toward the pointed or sugar- 
loaf skull. The old masters, in paint- 
ing devils, always drew them with heads 
like that. The low, flat crown and re- 
ceding brow are also quite common, and 
have always been looked upon as evi- 
dence of low mental and moral organi- 
zation. Prognathism, or excessive de- 
velopment of the upper or lower jaw, 
or both, is another mark of degenera- 
tion. It is most frequently met with 
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in those who are guilty of crimes of vio- 
lence. It denotes a strong animal nat- 
ure. Most criminals, thieves in particu- 
lar, have projecting and voluminous 
ears—ears which seem to stand out like 
the wings of a bat, thin and bloodless. 
Men or women with ears like that need 
watching. The English expert Laycock 
goes so far as to say that, as a sign of 
thievish propensities, it has never been 
known to fail. 

Of the causes and indelibility of the 
criminal expression there is a wide di- 
vergence of opinion. Some affirm that 
it is acquired, while others again hold 
that it is congenital. Both opinions are 
perhaps in a measure correct. The Ital- 
ian criminologist Sergi claims that it is 
congenital, and Maudsley speaks of it 
as branded by the hand of nature. 
Whether this is true in all instances is 
still a mooted question. It is interest- 
ing to note, in connection with criminal 
physiognomy, that it is independent of 
nationality. The German, French, Ital- 
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ian, or American criminals look alike. 
It has been stated that there is a differ- 
ent physiognomy for different crimes, 
but this statement is rebutted by the 
fact that different crimes are committed 
by the same individuals. 

Although gigantic strides have been 
made within the last few years, the sci- 
ence of criminology is yet far from be- 
ing exact. The vast amount of data 
that has been gathered by painstaking 
investigators is still to a great extent 
empirical, and is likely to remain so for 
some time to come. The words of 
Havelock Ellis, then, are not without 
their meaning when he says: “The 
modern criminal anthropologists, with 
all their minute and painstaking inves- 
tigations, have not yet, however, suc- 
ceeded in making criminal physiogno- 
my a very exact science, and the more 
criminal among us may still find conso- 
lation in the reflection that there are 
no unfailing criteria by which our 
crimes may be read upon our faces.” 


People of Note. 


BONNER’S LOOK AHEAD. 


THE INTUITION WHICH MADE HIM ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS OF HIS DAY, 


Bonner must have had some purpose, 
unconscious or acknowledged, when he 
came to New York in 1844 and took 
place as proofreader and as assistant 
foreman on the “ Evening Mirror.” By 
that step he brought himself into touch 
with men who were the leaders of liter- 
ary life in New York, one of whom was 
the great dandy of literature, as he was 
the pet of society, N. P. Willis. Bon- 
ner could not have dreamed when he 
first met Willis that not many years 
would pass before he would be tempt- 
ing successfully the famous sister of 
Willis, “Fanny Fern” (Mrs. James 
Parton in private life), to write for him 
a story ten columns in length for which 
she would receive $1,000. 

In all this, however, Mr. Bonner was 
simply working out what his intuition 
had well taught him correct and skillful 


advertising could do. He not only 
made the market rates for tales and 
poems and sketches far higher than 
they had ever been, but he also taught 
the advertisers wherever the English 
tongue is spoken a lesson of which in 
this day we have seen the finest fruits. 
Bonner undoubtedly was the most ex- 
pert advertiser of his time, and no man 
was ever a more honest one than lhe. 
His theory was to catch the eye, to im- 
press the mind, to do it by iteration and 
reiteration, by tricks of type, by unex- 
pected or marvelous things, as, for in- 
stance, the purchase of a whole page of 
one of the New York daily papers, by 
publishing a portion of a story and stop- 
ping the tale abruptly with the an- 
nouncement that the continuation 
would be published in the “ Ledger.” 
All of the great prices that he paid to 
Everett, to Beecher, to Dickens, served 
their purpose to advertise tales and 
sketches these eminent authors wrote. 
Tt was a point with Bonner not to ad- 
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vertise or make any claim unless he 
were able to fulfill his promise, and he 
often said that the advertiser who made 








BONNER. 


pretense to that which he could not ful- 
fill poisoned his own announcement. 

And it was not the least of Bonner’s 
skill as a proclaimer of his wares that, 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars as he did in other periodicals and 
publications, he never would permit 
any one to use the columns of the “ Led- 
ger ” for advertising purposes. That of 
itself made comment, and comment is 
the soul of advertising. 

A fortune, estimated by Bonner’s 
friends as not far from $6,000,000, was 
the reward he received for using his 
abilities with discretion, energy, and 
common-sense, and it was the constant 
sense that of that great fortune not one 
dollar was gained through injury to any 
man, but that it all represented recrea- 
tion and healthful pleasure, that gave 
Bonner the greatest satisfaction as he 
thought of his success. 

—American Review of Reviews. 

For Bonner’s Phrenographical sketch 
we refer our readers to May, 1894. 
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SOME NAVAL 
HEROES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“Corona veniet delecti.” 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has al- 
ready presented its readers with a por- 
trait and sketch of Admiral Dewey, to 
which we refer those who have not seen 
it, viz., June 1898. During the year, how- 
ever, everyone has been able to judge for 
himself on the merits of his distinguished 
features, for scarcely anyone in modern 
days has been so thoroughly reproduced 
in miniature, flag, memento, plate trophy, 
ornament, etc., and so much demonstra- 
tion has been made over his home-coming 
that we have now present one of his latest 
portraits, taken on board of the Olympia, 
but so arranged as to give a comparative 
view of his naval master Admiral Farragut 
and his faithful co-worker on board the 
Olympia at Manila, Captain Gridley, to 
whom he gave the command, “ If you are 
ready, Gridley, you may fire,” and to 
whom a memorial tablet has been placed 
on the deck of the Olympia; and over 
these three great men towers the me- 
morial arch which is to be perpetuated. 
In design and execution it shows some 
of the most celebrated art and skill of 
modern times, and New York City has 
done excellent work to execute in so short 
a time such an historic piece of work- 
manship. 

Admiral Dewey has changed much in 
appearance during the last year and six 
months, for the portraits taken of him 
before he entered Manila Bay are differ- 
ent to the snow-crowned head we see 
to-day. Then his motive-mental tempera- 
ment predominated, now there is a grati- 
fying addition of the vital temperament, 
which gives a mellowing influence to his 
whole organization and which will prob- 
ably give him a good balance of health 
and vitality for the remainder of his life. 

He has shown the highest executive 
qualifications of a naval officer, namely, 
determination of mind, courage to act at 
the right moment, fearlessness in seizing 
the right opportunity, and capacity to 
take responsibilities, and a daring which 
was inspired. His keen penetration 
sensed the situation at once and enabled 
him, like Nelson, to adequately measure 
his powder and his men. It was Nelson 
who said, “Close action with a French- 
man, but long ball with a Russian.” The 
victory at Manila was a victory of civil- 
ization, and it has opened up to modern 
progress, trade, commerce, and education, 
some of the richest islands of the far 
East. 

His achievement ranks with Nelson’s 
battle of the Nile, Sir Charles Brisbane’s 
capture of Curacoa, or Sir Gerald Hamil- 
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ton’s cutting-out of the Hermione, or 
Farragut’s roar of guns at New Orleans. 

Of Admiral Farragut we see a different 
cut of face. It is substantial, full of 
prowess, fire, and enthusiasm, a thor- 
oughly thoughtful countenance and one 
that knew how to appreciate men. He 
was an able commander, and he made an 
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excellent example for our present hero. 
It is appropriate that his flag was pre- 
sented to Admiral Dewey, for the latter 
received his great introduction to naval 
victories when the Hartford and the Mis- 
sissippi stole up the river in midnight 
darkness before Port Hudson in 1863. 
J. A. B. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF SOLDIERS. 


In looking over, not long ago, the 
pictures of several hundred soldiers 
from the highest to the lowest in rank, 
not long ago I was struck with the 
fact that few of them had an expres- 
sion on their faces indicating that 
they were under the inspiration of 
lofty motives. It is a well-known fact 
that the face bears always when free 
to express itself something of the men- 
tal state of its owner. When a per- 
son is inspired by high motives it in- 
dicates this fact. When under the in- 
fluence of base passions the face tells 
the tale to those who are skilled enough 
to read it correctly. To illustrate: when 
a dog snarls we know that he is not in 
an amiable mood; the expression is very 
different from what it is when he wants 
to lick the hands and face of his master. 
When a horse is frightened his expres- 
sion and attitude show it. He raises his 
head, his eyes and ears are directed for- 
ward, he takes short steps and lifts his 
feet high, his nostrils become red and 
dilated, and if he is terrified he rushes 
away at full speed. A bull when en- 
raged shows it in his attitude and ex- 
pression. He lowers his head, distends 
his nostrils, paws the ground or tears it 
up with his horns, bellows fiercely and 
expresses in his physiognomy the state 


of his mind indicated by his actions. 
So, too, when a child weeps or is joyous 
the face tells the story. The same child 
may be beautiful in one case and very 
repulsive in another. When low spirits, 
grief, despair, or high spirits, joyous- 
ness and delight take possession of the 
mind, the signs are correctly mirrored 
in our expressions. As man becomes 
more highly civilized, he may, to some 
extent, control his feelings and not show 
them so plainly in his expressions as the 
less civilized do, but this is only excep- 
tional and rare. 

Now, the bearing of what I have said 
as to the expression of the faces of sev- 
eral hundred photographs of soldiers 
which I had examined, becomes plain. 
They have been or expect to be engaged 
in one of the most barbarous of all oc- 
cupations, and it would not be possible 
for them to carry on their faces expres- 
sions of joyousness or nobility, such as 
they would were they inspired by some 
noble ambition. 

There are multitudes of people who 
think war can never be done away with; 
but I believe such people are in error. 
Causes are continually at work that are 
diminishing and mitigating wars and 
their horrors. Human nature is chang- 
ing for the better. Human sympathy is 
growing all the while, and an enlarged 
and enlightened human sympathy is 
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making war less and less possible. In 
all modern wars our surgeons, nurses, 
and officers of the Red Cross Society 
follow closely on the heels of the war- 
riors and try to undo what they have 
done, try to save life and limbs which 
soldiers have tried to destroy. But if we 
bind up the wounds, why make them 
at all? 

We can help along this change in hu- 
man nature by culture of our better nat- 
ure, by reason, self-control, and a sense 
of justice. But whether we do this or 
not, it goes on by a process of evolution, 
only more slowly; and we may confi- 
dently hope that finally any occupation 
which, like war, gives to the face a more 
or less animal expression will be entered 
into with greater and greater reluctance, 
and finally, men will refuse to enter it 
altogether, except, as will in our time 
be rarely necessary, to defend a country 
from a foe. If men refuse to follow this 
pursuit, wars must cease; and when 
they cease, new occupations will take 
their place. Then mankind will wonder 
why so long it labored under the delu- 
sion that wars were necessary and that 
human nature could not change. 


CAPACITY FOR GREAT INTEL- 
LECTUAL EFFORT. 


Now and then we meet with men ca- 
pable of great and long-continued in- 
tellectual exertion. A recent case is 
that of Labori, the French lawyer, who 
defended Dreyfus. Those who followed 
with any care the details of the recent 
trial, lasting several weeks, cannot fail 
to have noted that this eminent lawyer 
performed an amount of most intense 
brain-work which was truly amazing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was in 
the early part of the trial shot by the 
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hand of a would-be assassin, in a few 
days he had so recovered as to take his 
place in the court and do his work with 
great acument and vigor. Now, that 
is the secret of being able to bear a large 
amount of intellectual or moral effort? 
In the first place the brain must be in a 
state to perform intense work without 
early exhaustion. This state is general- 
ly on its last analysis a natural gift; it 
is born with its possessor and no doubt 
inherited from a long line of ancestors. 
The second condition is that nutrition 
shall be abundant and perfect, the stom- 
ach will be ample to digest its food 
quickly and the heart strong to distrib- 
ute it when and where needed. Proba- 
bly the cerebral arteries and also the 
arteries that carry blood to the brain 
will be large so that organ continually 
bathed in a fresh stream of this fluid. 

If we look at a portrait of Labori, we 
see these conditions well fulfilled. He 
is in the prime of life. His body is large 
and the chest deep, with good digestive 
organs. The heart, evidently, is in 
good health. The head indicates a com- 
pact and well-organized brain. Brain- 
waste, in his case, will be quickly re- 
cuperated, and the débris removed as 
quickly so as not to clog the brain-cells. 

I have said that this ability is a gift 
of nature, but it is not all a gift of nat- 
ure. Training has its share in the fit- 
ting of the man to endure, and it is a 
large share. Without proper training 
such men would be shorn of most of 
their power. ’Tis not ours to choose 
with what gifts we shall be born, but the 
training after childhood is largely in 
our own hands. We can by it and by 
the right care of our bodily resources 
enormously increase our power to en- 
dure intellectual and moral effort, and 
this it is our duty as well as pleasure to 
do. 





Foods of Different Peoples. 
No. ITI. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN. 
Scandinavia presents a picture the di- 
rect opposite of Spain. Calling Norway 


and Sweden one nation, its people are 
among the most prosperous and progres- 
sive in the world, and here is also an- 
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other instance of a people who eat natur- 
ally organized foods. Their bread is 
made of the whole grain of the rye, and 
though it appears in different forms 
leavened and unleavened, it is always 
prepared and cooked under the most 
careful conditions. The Scandinavians 
claim for their rye bread that it will pre- 
vent dyspepsia, and the claim seems a 
reasonable one, for there is that about 
the whole grain that seems to comply 
with every special need of the system. 
The Scandinavians are justly proud of 
their dairy interests, and they are ac- 
knowledged by all the world as among 
the best butter and cheese makers in the 
world. They also are producers and 
consumers of great quantities of vege- 
tables. They love a rural iife, and their 
success in housekeeping is known the 
world over. The Scandinavian has a 
finely developed mind, and he is a suc- 
cess in practically every one of the 
world’s honorable callings. Compulsory 
education is the law of Scandinavia, 
while in Italy and Spain there are no 
such laws, and not only this, popular 
education is designedly discouraged un- 
der all circumstances. It is singular in- 
deed that in all countries where there is 
a debased domestic science or no do- 
mestic science at all, there is no popular 
education, as it is known in the United 
States. On the other hand, in those 
countries where, the people eat to a 
marked degree naturally organized 
foods, there also does one find an en- 
lightened domestic science and popular 
education. 


THE FRENCH. 


All the world has looked to France 
these many years for delicacies in cook- 
ing, and now all the world sees that these 
delicacies have well nigh caused her 
death. Hawthorne, that keen American 
writer and observer, said more than for- 
ty years ago that French methods of 
cooking were not good for the moral and 
spiritual nature of man. France grows 
20,000,000 acres of wheat annually, and 
in addition to this supply she imports 
wheat and flour from every country in 
the world that has them to sell. Yet dis- 
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organized as is white flour, it is about as 
substantial as anything the French eat 
except their cheeses, but I doubt wheth- 
er these last are found on every table. 
The French make a dish, and particu- 
larly a soup, out of practically nothing, 
and it is practically good for nothing so 
far as its nourishing value counts. 
France is a land of turmoils and political 
dissensions. She is overburdened with 
debt, and she is scarcely holding her 
own by way of population. In spite of 
all statements to the contrary, France 
has a wofully deficient domestic econ- 
omy as compared with that of Switzer- 
land, Holland, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia. Cooking, to be of real worth, 
must be something more than pleasing 
to the eye and palate. Good appearance 
in a dish is all right if it has that body 
which comprises all the nutritive prin- 
ciples essential for the feeding of all the 
elements of the’body. This is the sum 
total of a correct domestic science. 

Thus it is that, look whichever way 
one may, the strong, enduring, and 
progressive nations of the world are 
those the people of which eat naturally 
organized foods, while the weak, the 
standstill, and dying nations are those 
the people of which eat disorganized 
foods. It is the same with individuals 
and families. The man who holds out to 
the last is he whose health is maintained 
by the eating of naturally organized 
foods.—The Sun. 
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INDIGESTION. 


Interference with digestion is a by no 
means uncommon effect of excessive ex- 
ercise, and so far as training is con- 
cerned it is one of the most destructive. 
The blood cannot flow in full stream 
to every part of the air passages, and 
while we cannot always avoid some of it, 
we ought to take greater care than we 
do to avoid it so far as possible, and if 
women to fulfill the requirements of 
business are forced to adopt a rational 
costume, why do they not on moral 
grounds adopt one for the street and 
the house. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


By Uncte JosEpa. 


Fig. 518.—Ethel Sikes, age three 
years, weight 138 pounds. 

These two photographs have recently 
been sent to us by Mr. M. B » of 
Huntsville, Ark., and as we have been 








HATTIE SIKES, AGE 6 YEARS, 
WEIGHT 118 POUNDS. 


asked repeatedly to illustrate the normal 
and the abnormal types we thought our 
readers might like to draw some impor- 
tant lessons between these and others 
that have appeared in these columns, 
for it is by comparison that we gather 


© 


a great deal of useful knowledge con- 
cerning the temperaments and mental 
qualities of children. In fact, every 
human life is a study, and those who 
consider matters closely through their 





ETHEL SIKES, AGE 3 YEARS, 138 
POUNDS.—PARENTS NORMAL WEIGAT. 


perceptive faculties may gain hints with 
regard to their own families. 

In the first place we have before us 
an abnormal condition of the vital tem- 
perament with a decidedly lymphatic 
tendency. The size of the limbs, of the 
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neck and face is altogether out of pro- 
portion for health. Exercise can only 
be taken with difficulty, though the 
open air would greatly benefit such a 
character as this if taken in a carriage. 
The limbs are not strong enough at 
present to support the weight of the rest 
of the body, and care will have to be 
taken in reducing the flesh to keep up 
the strength without too rapidly reduc- 
ing the adipose tissue. The circulation 
of this child is naturally poor, as it is 
clogged with lymphatic matter, and she 
cannot work off that condition easily; 
massage treatment should be given. 

The head itself appears to be poorly 
nourished and this is not to be wondered 
at, for the body takes up a large amount 
of the nourishment that would natural- 
ly go to the brain. 

Of the points that we can see of the 
head the perceptive group are the most 
prominent, yet around the malar bone 
there is a considerable amount of flimsy 
flesh which makes the head appear 
somewhat broad in appearance. The 
head tapers off in the reflective qualities, 
hence the child will never be a profound 
thinker, nor be governed by much re- 
flection. She is broad between the eyes, 
consequently will remember forms and 
outlines of things quite readily. Her 
memory of what she sees will be better 
than what she studies or extracts from 
books. Her energy is so lacking, how- 
ever, that it will be difficult for her to 
gain as much knowledge as most child- 
ren because of her difficulty of getting 
about readily, and on this account she 
will have to have special instruction 
suitable to her condition. 

Her vital temperament, which is in a 
diseased condition at present, requires 
considerable thought and attention, and 
nitrogenous rather than carbonaceous 
food should be her staple diet. 

Fig. 519.—Hattie Sikes, age six years, 
weight 118. This portrait represents a 
child of the same family, but her age is 
six years, and she has a better hold on 
life, as the proportion of her limbs, 
chest, and neck are better than those of 
Ethel Sikes. Hattie is hetter able to 
take exercise and work off her super- 
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fluous flesh, and in time if she is ju- 
diciously brought up, she will be helped 
to do this. 

Her feet are better able to support her 
weight, and she has not that enormous 
width of chest or face that is seen in 
Ethel. She has, however, quite as much 
as she will know how to manage, and 
she may, as a woman, become much bet- 
ter balanced if she grows tall. She is, 
however, a mere infant in growth as yet, 
and will need considerable time to de- 
velop the features through intellectual 
culture that will be adequate to her 
needs. 

For instance the nose is inadequate 
to the demand made on it by the lungs, 
hence she will find a difficulty in breath- 
ing through it. Her brain is not thor- 
oughly awake yet, and therefore, the 
eyes are not as full and large as they will 
be when she is twelve years old. 

Her mouth and chin are weak and un- 
developed, while the double chin indi- 
cates love of ease and a tendency to lay 
off and work easily, and not take more 
exertion than is necessary, and avoid 
hustling or hurrying over work. 

Her head has yet to develop lateral- 
ly. She has more of the constructive 
than the perfecting qualities, hence she 
will take practical views of things, and 
will reason out everything from an ob- 
server’s standpoint. She will weary of 
long-applied work, and consequently 
will have to be given playthings that 
can be easily changed, and when the 
real work of her life begins she will have 
to lift it from its easy end. We regret 
that we have not more data concerning 
the children themselves, but these were 
not procurable. 

Economy, prudence, and ingenuity 
are prominently absent, and must be 
cultivated. 

Fig. 120.—J. W. Kerns, Jr.—This 
little fellow looks as if he had “ come to 
stay.” The first portrait inquires “ who 
are you?” and “what do you want?” 
The second says “ I’m a little rascal, and 
I know it, but T don’t do anybody any 
harm.” The third says “I intend to 
have all the fun T can in the world,” 
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and the fourth says “I have pinched 
my finger and it does hurt.” 

Taking the head altogether we have 
quite an interesting character before us, 
one that shows balance of power, 
healthiness, vigor, and intelligence. 

The inheritance has been good. He 
will make a keen student, and persons 
around him must be quite as sharp and 
keen as he is in order to teach him any- 
thing. He is wide-awake, and is able 
to catch every impression that is afloat. 
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same time he will be ready to give things 
away when a wish is expressed for them. 
He will make an excellent business man, 
but he will be connected with a large 
concern rather than a sphere that is 
limited. He is a boy full of good hu- 
mor, and if this trait is developed in 
him he will enjoy every passing hour. 
He will be open to reason, hence will 
make an interesting companion, and 
will know how to influence others 
around him. He will distribute good 








FIG. 120.—J. W. KERNS, JR., TWENTY-TWO MONTHS OLD, HEAD CIRCUMFERENCE 194 By 13 
INCHES, HEIGHT 33 INCHES, WEIGHT 25 POUNDs, BLUE-GRAY EYES. 


He is somewhat mercurial, and feels the 
change of atmosphere and climate. He 
has an excellent memory, and if he goes 
out shopping with his aunty and she 
promises him a sponge cake before he re- 
turns, he will not let her forget it; his 
memory applies equally well to moral 
obligations, consequently he will be a 
monitor wherever he is. He will keep 
people in check and notice their actions. 
He will want to acquire property and 
have things recognized as his, but at the 


moral sense and sound advice when 
asked for any, but with all his lovable- 
ness he is very firm, positive, persever- 
ing, and tenacious. He will do every- 
thing heartily, and he will not mind 
drawing largely on himself. He has 
quite a distinct development of Cau- 
tiousness, which will prevent him from 
burning his finger more than once, for 
his experience will be of value to him. 
He is a lad who will take a good edu- 
cation, and it had better be given him 
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even at considerable sacrifice to others. 
He must be trained through his love- 
nature, and be encouraged to do his own 
work himself. He will make an excel- 
lent lawyer, for he has large Language, 
Wit, Human Nature, and Courage. 


a 


THE CRYING BABY. 


It is not baby nature to be forever 
crying. In health it ought to laugh 
and crow instead of cry; and would if 
its very earliest lesson were not that to 
gain the object of its desire it must cry 
for it. 

In its first days the infant is left lying 
until it cries from hunger or other dis- 
comforts. Then it is taken in arms, fed, 
talked to, and made much of, and the 
youngest child enjoys such treatment; 
and the days have scarcely made weeks 
until its lesson is learned. 

It is much better to give it the neces- 
sary attention before it cries. If it frets 
when not hungry, change its position, 
make it comfortable, and it will be 
quiet, unless in pain; then, of course, 
one must be governed by circumstances; 
but as it grows older even a sickly child 
may be taught self-control. 
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EDUCATING THE 
YOUNG. 


Dr. Daniel Clark gives the following 
scheme for educating the young: 

Education should be conducted some- 
what as follows: 

1. No teaching beyond object-les- 
sons up to six years of age. 

2. Object-lessons with reading and 
writing up to nine years of age. 

3. Reading, writing, arithmetic in its 
four primary divisions, and geography 
up to twelve years of age. 

4. The preceding with history and 
primary arithmetic and grammar up to 
fifteen years. 

5. From this age, such studies as will 
assist the girl in feminine duties, and 
the boy to some definite employment or 
profession. 

6. No studies in the evening until 
after fifteen years of age. 

%. Three hours daily of school time 

up to nine years of age, four hours to 
twelve, and six hours until fifteen years 
of age. 
8. After fifteen years of age, studies 
to be intermingled with congenial and 
useful mechanical work. This to ap- 
ply to both sexes. 


PLAN FOR 





Mouths Large and Small, Chins and their Significance. 


In judging of the features of the face 
we are liable, from a physiognomical 
standpoint, to give more importance to 
our study of the nose than to any other 
part of the face, and very often the 
mouth and chin are not studied with as 
much definiteness or interest as they de- 
mand. 

There is quality manifested in the 
outline of the lips as well as in their 
size. Many persons think that a large 
mouth is vulgar, while it is capable of 
accompanying a fine quality of organiza- 
tion and show largeness and liberality 
of mind and generosity of feeling. If 
the mouth is irregular and coarse as well 
as large, the strength and power will be 
repulsive, and persons will be naturally 
estranged from such people. 


If the mouth is small we shall find as 
a result delicacy, refinement, and con- 
centration of mind. 

If the lips are large, full, and round, 
particularly in the case of the lower lip, 
we find that such accompany an expres- 
sion of the social faculties, and there is 
great intensity of mind, warmth of feel- 
ing, ardor in affection, and a warm lov- 
ing friendship. When unduly devel- 
oped jealousy will creep in and manifest 
itself as an abnormal development of the 
love principle, and a hatred toward any 
object that comes between it and its de- 
sire. 

Thin lips indicate reserve, coolness, 
conservatism, and diplomacy of mind, 
great power of control, and capacity to 
take responsibilities. They are non- 
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committal, and will not communicate 
what people so much like to know, 
namely, personal affairs and personal 
gossip. 

Gladstone’s lips were thin and long 
and firmly set. 

Lips that are open, correspond with 
an open nature, and are found to ac- 
company an ambitious disposition; such 
persons seek praise and public or private 
approval. 

The various lines around the mouth 
are indicative of considerable character. 
If the lines at the corners of the mouth 
turn up, there is hopefulness, mirthful- 
ness, cheerfulness, and optimism. 


GLADSTONE, 





COLONEL WARING. 





MADAME CAPPIANI. 


If the lines from the mouth take a 
downward course, the characteristics 
are the reverse to the above. Namely, 
pessimistic, hopeless, lacking in san- 
guineness, buoyancy, and elasticity of 
mind. 


CHINS AND THEIR SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

A good chin is to be cultivated as 
much as a well-formed nose. Health 
and disease are indicated in the chin, 
and when not covered with a beard 
much can be learned of the disposition 
of the individual. 
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A BROAD CHIN indicates good 
heart, power, health, and hold on life 
and a strong pulse. 

A ROUND CHIN taleaten affection, 
and accompanies the vital temperament 
and a quick pulse. 

A POINTED CHIN indicates ardor, 
positiveness, distinctness of opinion, a 
quick but not so strong a pulse as the 
broad chin, a love of hobbies, and a very 
critical mind. 

A SQUARE AND SHORT CHIN 


indicates a combination of the motive 









GEORGE E, CABLE. 


and mental temperaments; a person has 
a strong but not so enduring an affec- 
tion as a square, long chin; a pulse 
strong, but not so strong as the chin 
that is termed long. 

A ROUND AND BROAD CHIN 
combines the vital and motive tempera- 
ment. The affectionate nature is ex- 
pressed with ardor and intensity; there 
is a genial mastership in superintending 
work, and a control of men or women. 
A speaker with this kind of chin prefers 
a mixed audience. 

A LONG CHIN indicates longevity, 
a good hold on life, a strong pulse, a 
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tenacity of purpose, and power to ac- 
complish a great amount of work. Ad- 
miral Sir John Hopkins is an example 
of this kind of chin. 

A BROAD, LONG CHIN accom- 
panies a character who possesses strong 
will- power, great determination of 
mind, ability to go through great hard- 
ships, trials and fatigue. Nearly all the 
world’s generals and admirals have had 
this kind of chin. Such a chin is not 
without affection, but it knows how to 
control sentiment of all kinds. Admiral 
Dewey, Admiral Sir Edmund Freeman- 
tle, and Governor Roosevelt possess this 
kind of chin. 
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A SHORT CHIN indicates a quick 
pulse, an impulsive nature, and proba- 
bly a short but active life. 

A SMALL CHIN, when distin- 
guished from the large one, indicates 
weak vitality, but it may accompany a 
very active mental temperament, like 
Cable, the American writer. 

A LARGE CHIN possesses all the 
favorable qualities of the others, and 
a good supply of arterial blood. Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, McKinley, Andrew 
Jackson, Washington, Z. Taylor, Roose- 
velt, Chamberlain, Colonel Waring, Ad- 
miral Dewey, and Sir Thomas Lipton 
have all distinguishing chins. J. A. F. 
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Birds as Teachers. 


By C. 


Michelet says, “The beautiful, the 
sublime phenomenon of the higher as- 
pect of the world occurs at the moment 
that Nature commences her voiceless 
concert of leaves and blossoms, her 
melodies of March and April, her sym- 
phony of May, and we all vibrate to the 
glorious harmony; men and birds take 
up the strain. At that moment the 
smallest become poets, often sublime 
songsters. They sing for their com- 
panions whose love they wish to gain. 
They sing for those who hearken to 
them, and more than one accomplishes 
incredible efforts of emulation. Man 
also responds to the bird. The song of 
the one inspires the other with song. 
Harmony unknown in tropic climes. 
The dazzling colors which there replace 
this concord of sweet sounds do not 
create such a mutual bond. In a robe 
of sparkling gems, the bird is not less 
alone.” 

“Harken to yon pine warbler, 
Singing aloft in the tree! 


Hearest thou, O traveller, 
What he singeth to me? 


. ALLEN. 


‘** Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 

Out of that delicate lay couldst thou 
Its heavenly taste divine.” 

In our boyhood days the woods had 
an irresistible charm for us, but we pre- 
ferred those near the habitation of man, 
the few acres left in the clearing because 
of the stony character of the soil, which 
made it useless for anything but the 
home for birds and rodents. Here the 
birds are at home, being far enough 
from the house to protect them against 
cats and near enough to keep away the 
crows, their mortal enemies. 

We enjoyed, more than anything else, 
watching our feathered friends in early 
spring, their mating season; some for 
the cunning ingenuity they manifested 
in hiding their nests, like the blue gros- 
beaks; others for their ingenuity in 
weaving their basket-like nests, like the 
vireo and oriole. 

But the birds that delighted us most 
—they that bound us to a given spot, 
as if chained, were the wood robins, or 
brown thrushes, which the savant calls 
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Turdus Mustelinus; not because of 
their beauty, for they have but very lit- 
tle, neither for their homes, which are 
common-place when compared with 
those of the vireo or the oriole, but for 
their soul of song. 

The song of the wood robin is the 
sweetest of all music; the plaintive, 
tender melody of this bird, more than 
that of all others, touches the human 
heart, inspires our thoughts, and lifts us 
above the level of selfish life. While 
man, since the morn of creation, has 
been trying to perfect the modulation 
of sound, and has made some near ap- 
proaches to perfected music, our wood 
robin is a skilled musician at birth. 

They sing several songs, each having 
a special meaning truly expressive of the 
bird’s feelings, they have one for joy and 
one for sorrow. ‘They fully share the 
sentiment “I am always the saddest 
when I sing,” for their most touching 
melody is when they are the saddest. 
Listen to them at twilight as you sit 
musing in solitude. You will hear from 
a distant tree a continuous calling song, 
full of sweet importunity, mingled with 
sadness and doubt. It is a call for its 
absent mate. Sometimes it rolls and 
warbles for a moment—when its mate 
appears, the song stops, the two birds 
make a rustling in the leaves, glide out 
into the sky, and fly to their home. But 
at other times the bird’s grief is intense; 
no coming mate shortens its song. 
Some remorseless boy has brought it 
down, to sing, to build, and brood no 
more. Look into your own hearts, when 
some murderous hand has removed the 
object of your love, and you can there 
read the robin’s notes, when some soul- 
less man has shot its mate. What de- 
spicable sport is the destruction of our 
beautiful, harmless song-birds! 

Let us listen to another of our robins’ 
songs. It is but a faint call, a touching 
melody from the devoted mother that 


has just left her young and helpless nest- - 


lings. She is apparently weak and 
weary. The male bird hears the call, 
and, true to his marriage vow, he, in a 
moment alights upon a limb beside his 
mate, bringing in his bill a worm, for 
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the anxious mother; quickly he flies 
away for other delicacies, and as quickly 


- returns; not this time to the mother, 


but to the little ones, worthy objects of 
his paternal solicitude. What a pleasure 
to watch this devoted bird, and to hear 
him sing himself hoarse, expressive of 
gratitude and delight in becoming a 
parent. 

Does not this robin teach the heart 
an important lesson? Do all mothers 
receive that same fond attention when 
wan and weary from long suffering; 
when they have nourished their little 
ones from the fountains of their own 
hearts until the vital spark seems ready 
to depart? Do all males sing sweetly 
when the birth angel visits the home, 
and sacrifice their personal comforts; do 
they give up the club for one night 
even, so that their presence can be felt, 
and the weak and trembling hand held 
as fondly as in health? Do they? 

Those ever busy barn swallows, the 
most confiding of all birds; are quite as 
interesting and instructive teachers, 
they have at the same time more confi- 
dence in man than most birds. We re- 
member a pair came into our shed at the 
mating season, and showed by their ac- 
tions that they had selected that place 
for a home, wherein they could rear a 
family. Their perfect freedom and ease 
plainly indicated they had confidence in 
the landlord, and they stood in no fear 
of being dispossessed for non-payment 
of rent. I was delighted with the ten- 
ants, and spent much time in watching 
and studying their habits, for here was 
enacted a most beautiful little drama of 
domestic love. The mother bird was so 
busy and so important, and her mate so 
attentive. It was like before instead of 
after marriage. Never did any newly 
married couple take more satisfaction 
with their first nicely arranged drawer 
of baby-clothes than did these swallows 
in fashioning their little woven cradle. 

The father bird scarcely ever left the 
side of the nest. There he was all day 
long, twittering in tones that were most 
obviously the outpourings of love. 
Sometimes he would bring a straw, or a 
hair, to be inwoven in the precious fab- 
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ric. One day my attention was arrested 
by a very unusual twittering, and I saw 
him circling round with a large, downy 
feather in his bill. He bent over the 
unfinished nest, and offered it to his 
mate with the most graceful and loving 
air imaginable; and when she put up 
her mouth to take it, he poured forth 
such a gush of gladsome sound. It 
seemed as if pride and affection had 
swelled his heart, till it was almost too 
big for his little bosom. The whole 
transaction was the prettiest piece of 
fond coquetry, on both sides, that it was 
ever my good luck to witness. 

It was evident the father bird had 
formed correct opinions on the woman 
question; for during the process of in- 
cubation he volunteered to perform his 
share of household duty. Three or four 
times a day, would he, with coaxing 
twitterings, persuade his patient mate 
to fly abroad for food; and the moment 
she left the eggs he would take the ma- 
ternal station and give a loud alarm 
whenever cat or dog came about the 
premises. He certainly performed the 
office with far less ease and grace than 
she did; it was something in the manner 
of an old bachelor tending a babe; but, 
nevertheless, it showed that his heart 
was kind, and his principles correct, con- 
cerning the division of labor. 

The English sparrows greatly interest 
us, probably as much as they annoy 
others. A pair recently nested behind 
the blind of my sleeping-room, a safe 
place to bring up a family, as the result 
proved. The blind opened under an 
eave and was never closed, and, while 
it afforded them ample protection, it 
at the same time afforded me every op- 
portunity for observation; I could see 
and not be seen, a rare treat for a natu- 
ralist. 

After this couple had settled their lit- 
tle love affair, or rather a large one, if 
we are to judge by the incessant chatter- 
ing they kept up during their courtship, 
they began building a nest, and such a 
nest—it was large enough for a crow, 
with a lining as soft as feathers could 
make, and most beautifully woven. Our 
sparrows worked faithfully on this nest; 
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the male bird was allowed to bring the 
material, but nothing more. None but 
a mother can fashion and soften ten- 
derly enough for her offspring. 

But the sparrows care only com- 
menced with nest-building—let us watch 
them! One morning the male returned, 
early after breakfast, and found his mate 
in an ecstacy of chirping; upon looking 
around he discovered the first egg—the 
wonderful egg—the germ of bird life. 
Before he goes to roost at night the cack- 
ling begins again. In exchange for the 
caterpillar he brings in for her supper, 
she shows him another egg, and so on 
every day until there are five or six. 
Then he is a husband in earnest. No 
intruding sparrow dare take shelter near 
this nest; no cat even dare warm it with 
her feline breath. He is all wings and 
claws, and his beak is a dagger to trans- 
fix every enemy to his domestic peace. 
He is the best possible example of per- 
petual motion too. He is constantly on 
the go for the dainty bits of food the 
cook has thrown out, fat snails, worms, 
pickings from the pig-trough near by, 
carrying to the nest for the faithful 
partner, who receives each with a low, 
soft chirp of satisfaction. Not food 
alone, but every stray feather, wisp of 
wool, or bit of cotton thread is carried 
up to increase the warmth of the nest, 
and to preserve the eggs from chill while 
both parents are away morning and 
evening. He is not only oblivious to 
fatigue in his unceasing search for food, 
but he takes his turn in sitting on the 
eggs, while she takes her morning bath 
and airs herself. The moment she re- 
turns he starts off in search of delicacies. 

He is the model husband now and has 
given up quarelling and fighting. We 
watched them daily. After the regula- 
tion period we heard weak voices crying 
for food; a number of naked children 
stare the father in the face, all crying in 
one dismal tone as they squat in a con- 
fused heap with their wide yellow gap- 
ing mouths for continued supplies. He 
is astonished at the voracity of his own 
children, they would, seemingly, eat up 
father and mother both if they had the 
strength to do it. He flies here, there, 
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and everywhere; and, however much he 
brings, there is always the same cry, and 
the same cluster of gaping mouths to 
greet him. It is enough now for both 
parents to keep their six juvenile giz- 
zards grinding, while the six juvenile 
mouths, like separate and determined 
Olivers, keep crying out for more. 
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With this attention and good feeding, 
the babes in the nest soon become babes 
in the wood; and the fond parents, in- 
flated with pride, take out their children 
on short excursions, and in a few days 
the little ones mingle with the world of 
birds, the parents clean house and brood 
again. 


A Story of Captain Whopper, U. S. A. 


By tHe Rev. Curartes Jostan ADAMs. 


CHAPTER II. 


I am not only a soldier; I am a mem- 
ber of the 400. Maybe I had better 
say of the 450—I come easily within 
that figure. When anyone questions, 
by even so much as a quiver of his 
brows, my social position, I speak of my 
bank account. That settles him. I am 
not apt to say much about my family. 
My father was an army contractor. 
But neither one’s family, nor how one’s 
progenitor made his money, amounts 
to anything. It’s money that talks, 
and makes the man “go” as well as 
“the mare.” 

Bovine (a friend to whom [I lent 
money) and I often talked over the 
drawbacks of our profession. Up to 
the spring of 1898 I had been a soldier 
for ten years. During that time my 
most dangerous and exciting duties had 
been in seeing that the carbines of my 
men were bright, that their clothing 
was clean, that their horses were cur- 
ried. I am a cavalryman, and have as 
little to do with the inferior branches 
of the service as the exigencies of mili- 
tary and social life will allow; infantry- 
men are so awkward and artillerymen 
so lumbersome. When I had been in 
the service for some five years, it looked 
as if we might have a little brush with 
the Indians. The trouble did not ma- 
terialize—to any great extent. But had 
it materialized I would not have been 
in it. I sometimes think that having 
great wealth is not entirely a blessing. 


I inadvertently made some remark in 
a letter to a friend of mine, in a high 
place under the Secretary of War, to 
the effect that I was not in the best of 
health. The result was that I was de- 
tailed to service on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Washington— 
a position which no man with only his 
salary as an officer could possibly fill. 
And the friend who procured the ap- 
pointment for me—which I lost as 
soon as the Indian scare was over— 
upon my reaching Washington, hinted 
so strongly that he was in need of 
money that I could not but lend him 
a large amount, which amount, by the 
way, has not been returned to me yet. 
About the end of my decade of sol- 
diering came our declaration of war 
with Spain. That I was sorry for the 
reconcentrados, and furious with Wey- 
ler for the way in which he treated 
them, I need not say; for I hope that 
I am a man of heart—that all born sol- 
diers are. But I was born in a temperate 
zone, and had had no more experience 
in the tropics than a wealthy man may 
have in darting into and out of them 
on his launch. I did not want the 
yellow fever, nor to live as a rat on a 
chip, or a mole in a muddy trench. 
So I thought that Gomez and Garcia, 
and the rest of the Cuban patriots, 
born to the yellow fever, to a tropical 
sun, dirty water and steaming mire, 
might help the reconcentrados, and at- 
tain their liberties or fail in their at- 
tempt, so far as I was concerned. 
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Again, I was not well, made a loan of a 
large amount—in advance this time— 
and was again transferred from my 
regiment, not to staff duty this time 
(I did not enjoy staff duty because of 
the amount of laughing which I con- 
stantly heard, which, you understand, 
could not have been personal to me), 
but to the commissariat, where the 
friend who had helped me to the trans- 
fer seemed to intimate that I would 
find no trouble in making my loan to 
him a good investment. 

After every fine speech I made, Bo- 
vine will say: 

“Well put, pard! 
goin’ to do?” 

“ Change my profession.” 

“ Right chu air. I’ve been a-thinkin’ 
o’ the same thing. I’ve been a pugilist 
about the same number of years that 
you’ve been a soldier. And in all 0’ 
that time I haven’t had one fair fight. 
When I won, it has been declared that 
I won on a foul. I would ’a’ starved 
hadn’t I got a share o’ the gate-money. 
Fights is all hippodromed nowadays. 
Then sence that solar-plexus blow has 
become the fashion I must quit fight- 
ing. For why? ’Cause I’ve inherited 
a weak stomick from my pro— What 
is that big word which I have heard you 
use for a feller’s dad? If you’re in for 
a change of profesh, so be I. Put her 
thar! Shake!” 

Then we will fall to discussing as to 
what we would better turn our atten- 
tion. As fighting men we must, of 
course, have excitement. Shall we go 
to the Klondike and become miners? 
The Klondike is cold and barren; the 
march over its passes, or the sail along 
its rivers, must be monotonous—life in 
its camps must be dreary. Then it isa 
long way from New York, which one 
really must see once in a while. Shall 
we take a protracted cruise? There are 
icebergs north and storms south! Then 
think of the sharks in some waters, and 
of the seasickness in all waters! Shall 
we go to the Dark Continent on an ex- 
ploring expedition? The lions roar 
there and the snakes draw their slimy 


But what chu 
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lengths along! Shall we—? But why 
go on with suggestions made only to be 
rejected? 

One day I said to Bovine: 

“T’ve found the business for me, 
Bove, old boy.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“Tm going to be a parson.” 

The Bovine’s jaw fell, and he looked 
at me as if he had received the solar- 
plexus blow, which, in the weakness of 
his stomach, he so much dreaded. When 
he had somewhat recovered, he asked: 

“Can I be one, too? ”—thus show- 
ing his deep affection for me, an anxiety 
lest in the change of my profession he 
should be separated from me. 

“No,” I replied, as gently as pos- 
sible, “ but you can be a verger, a jani- 
tor, or something of that sort.” 

This relieved the faithful, the ten- 
der-hearted fellow. He reached his 
great paw across the table, and said: 

“Shake!” Put her thar! Wish I 
had such a headpiece as you’ve got!” 

Looking at Bovine, with a real sor- 
row for him because of his limitations, 
I said, with a sigh which came from the 
heart as certainly as did ever sigh: 

“ But, Bove, all persons cannot have 
the same thing, and we must make up 
our minds to do without what nature 
has denied us! ” 

“ How beautiful you do speak, Cap- 
ting—if you'll forgive me for a-usin’ of 
a name which has come to be very 
precious to me. What”—rolling up 
his eyes in a way that convinced me that 
he was naturally a religious as well as 
an honest man—“ what a blessin’ you 
will be to the afflicted and the penitent 
in your new callin’. You have spoke 
so sweet that you’ve done one poor 
heart good a’ ready! ” 


Alas! Money often takes the place 
of brains and places people where they 
do not belong, if measured by talent. 
The greatest objectors to Phrenology 
come from these ranks, for they know 
if they are weighed they will be found 
wanting. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“ Admiral Dewey: A Sketch of the Man,” 
by John Barrett, illustrated, 12mo, pp. 
xii + 279. Published by Harper Bros. 
This book is suitable to the time and 

very well written. The writer has had 

every facility for coming in contact with 
the man of the hour. When he was 
out in Hong Kong, Manila, and the far 

East he was often the guest of the Ad- 

miral, and for three months it was his 

privilege to meet him frequently during 
the time he was in that neighborhood; 
consequently the volume is a personal 
record of facts gleaned from personal 
experience of the last year; he has also 
added some facts relative to the Ad- 
miral’s early life. These have come to 
light with wonderful rapidity. One part 
of the book deals with Aguinaldo, and is 
interesting on account of his present po- 
sition in the Philippines. He says that 
Dewey never urged Aguinaldo to go to 
the Philippines, and did not even invite 
him, and the permission for him and his 
associates to go to Cavité on the McCul- 
lough was only secured by the earnest 
representation by those who favored his 
going, and not by Dewey himself. There 
were no other means by which Aguinaldo 
could reach Cavité, as no merchant ships 
were then leaving Hong Kong, and none 
could enter Manila Bay without the Ad- 
miral’s permission; therefore, Admiral 

Dewey allowed Aguinaldo, as a friend 

who wanted to fight a common enemy, to 

take passage on the U. S. boat McKillop. 

The Admiral was not particularly de- 

sirous that the Philippine leaders should 

come to Cavité, but if they were anxious 
to do so on their own responsibility, and 


the Consul-General thought wise, he 
would permit them to come on the Mc- 
Killop. 

Mr. Barrett lays great stress on the 
diplomatic gifts of the Admiral, and gives 
several instances to illustrate this. Mr. 
Barrett speaks plainly about the friction 
between the American and German squad- 
rons. He thinks probable that there 
would have been no friction if the Mont- 
gomery and Monadnock had arrived at 
Manila when he most wanted:them there. 
Further, he explains that the Admiral 
showed his great discretion in remaining 
in the Philippine waters after the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet, as not a 
man in the navy was so familiar with the 
situation in the Philippines, and conse- 
quently no one was so well adapted to 
that position. There was also immediate 
and responsible positions to meet; con- 
sequently he stuck to his post and did 
not sail away while the Spanish flag was 
flying over Manila. His squadron was a 
power even after the battle that de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet there. He took, 
therefore, the best course that was 
opened to him, and remained until the 
army arrived. 

Mr. Barrett has laid before us the hu- 
morous as well as the serious side of his 
life, which makes the book interesting 
from several standpoints. He speaks of 
the Admiral’s appearance, characteristics, 
and habits, which are distinguishable as 
belonging particularly to the Admiral. 
The book is well illustrated, and all will 
be better informed with the situation of 
last year’s naval work in the East by 
reading it. 


———__e—_—__—_——_ 


Virtue—for man—means 
valor, logic, wisdom. 


courage, 


— @ — 


Virtue—for woman—means gentleness, 
candor, aspiration, ideality, spirituality. 





‘*TO MAKE THIS LIFE WORTH WHILE.” 


May every soul that touches mine 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom 


some good, 


Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One inspiration yet unfelt. one bit of 


courage 


For the darkening sky, one gleam of 


faith 


To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 


gathering mists 
To make this life worth while, 


and 


heaven a surer heritage. 
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THE ART OF LIVING. 


The article by Dr. Janes, on another 
page of the JouRNAL, draws attention 
to the very important subject of “ The 
Art of Living.” All who read it will be 
carried away with the same ideas that 
the writer propounds, and will come to 
the same conclusions with regard to the 
need to study the conditions of life and 
its environments. Life is an art, but 
life is not always studied as an art, and 
this accounts for so many failures in the 
mapping out of the life-work of millions 
of the people who inhabit the eastern 
and western hemispheres. Bya right un- 
derstanding of one’s self one can better 
accomplish the end for which he is 
best fitted, than if he take up a course 
which circumstances seem at the time 
to call himto. Onemust livefor the fut- 
ure, and not the present, consequently 
the thoughts that are expressed by Dr. 
Janes in his unique and polished style 
are particularly acceptable to the real 
student of human character. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 


“ Crime and Insanity,” by Dr. Thom, 
is a clear and logical exposition of the 
abnormal side of life. It is a depart- 
ment of psychology which needs to be 
very carefully considered, and the time 
is coming when all those who have to 
examine criminals and the insane will 
have to know more or less, and more 
rather than less, about Phrenology. 





EVENING LECTURES. 


“The Evening Lectures ” will again 
become a part of the Institute work for 
the year. With such talent as we find in 
the following prominent and well-in- 
formed ladies and gentlemen we are sure 
of a good hearing as well as of instruc- 
tive matter. We expect the course will 
include such speakers as Dr. King, Dr. 
Brandenburg, whom we hope will take 
the first evening, which falls on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in November, the one 
taking for his subject Physiognomy, the 
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other Phrenology, and its bearings upon 
recent sciences. Dr. Drayton, who is 
well-known to New York audiences, 
will lecture in February, and we have 
the promise of lectures from Dr. Brodie 
Patterson, Professor J. A. Fowler, Dr. 
Foote, Dr. C. O. Sahler and others. We 
trust that the subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL will make these lectures as widely 
known as possible. 


Ranma: 
AGENTS. 

This is the time of the year when 
agents are making engagements and are 
anxious to take up new departments of 
work. The manager of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL would be glad to hear 
from all who could see their way to make 
the JouRNAL more widely known in 
various sections of the country. There 
are various ways of introducing such a 
magazine as the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, and therefore it is hoped that those 
who are in the field will write for par- 
ticulars on this line of work. One 
writer purposes taking subscriptions by 
the hundred, and we heartily wish him 


success. 
° 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 

The distances being so great an ob- 
stacle it is very important to call our 
readers’ attention to the fact that a 
course of instruction by mail can be se- 
cured which will facilitate the study of 
Phrenology, physiology, psychology, 
and physiognomy on practical lines. 
The lessons by mail are further adapted 
to those who have limited time to spare 
during the day for such work, therefore 
a quiet hour in the evening could be de- 
voted to research in these sciences. It 
has become quite a fad, both in England 
and America, to increase one’s education 
through the means here suggested. We, 
therefore, present this thought to our 
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readers as filling a great need. A fuller 
explanation of the designs of the work 
can be obtained from the oifice of 
the JOURNAL. 





PROGRESS ON EDUCATIONAL 
LINES. 

Each year there is a decided advance- 
ment made in the manner of instructing 
students in Phrenological data. This 
year’s class has had the particular ad- 
vantage of Dr. Hicks’ valuable experi- 
ence, and his lectures on physiology 
have covered a comprehensive line of in- 
struction as well as having included 
laboratory work. His dissection of the 
human brain was highly appreciated by 
all the students, an advantage that 
should be sought by a wide circle of 
friends of the science. The dissection 
before the class embraced two methods, 
namely, that of the old school and the 
new or modern method by Dr. Gall and 
Spurzheim. The latter was conducted 
by Miss Fowler, who has for many years 
dissected the brain before students in 
England, Australia, and America, which 
method proved to be so satisfactory to: 
the students who attended the lectures 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim in Paris, 
London, Edinburgh, and _ Boston, 
among other places. 

Special lectures on psychology were 
also added to the curriculum with bene- 
fit to the students. 

Persons wishing to save themselves 
the difficulty of selecting household 
helps, nurses, cooks, governesses, etc., 
should send particulars of work re- 
quired, nationality preferred, religious 
views, and salaries or wages offered, to 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St., 
New York, clo Employment Bureaw 
Department. 
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THE ANNUAL. 


“Shall we order an ‘ Annual’ this 
season?” said one lady to another. 
“Well, what is to be included in the 
‘Annual’?” “We hear that it will 
have many interesting Phrenological 
facts, and, judging from previous years, 
we intend to put our names down on 
the list of its subscribers,” said an ar- 
dent friend of the science. “It also 
includes a calendar for the year, and a 
list of registered Phrenologists who re- 
side in England and America.” Char- 
acter sketches of well-known people, 
and articles on physiognomy and physi- 
ology of the brain will make up a valu- 
able number this season. You had bet- 
ter, therefore, send in your order early 
and give one or two away to friends 
whom you want to study Phrenology. 

sacasiaieediidiicinlimad 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them ta, form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 





“The Open Question: A Tale of Two 
Temperaments,” by C. E. Raymond 
(Elizabeth Robins), ornamental cloth, 
$1.50. Harper Bros. 

Anyone who has become acquainted 
with the writings of Elizabeth Robins 
realizes the power and sway she has over 
the general public. She has, further, a 
very intuitive manner of interpreting 
life. This is verified in the description 
of Mrs. Gano and her granddaughter. 
The latter was a turbulent, passionate 
girl who passed from one state of mind 
to another in a realistic way. The writer 
seems to imitate the courage of Ibsen 
in her power to approach as an artist 
the profoundest problems of life. Ethan 
and Valeria are wonderful pictures. 
Their grandmother was a stately South- 
erner, imbued by all the traits of a slave- 
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owning generation, and maintained her 
individuality in an aristocratic manner. 
This Miss Robins describes with genuine 
power. We are not surprised that this 

















KLIZABETH ROBINS. 


and similar books should have taken up 

the subject that is of an ever-increasing 

interest to the psychologist, namely, 
temperamental conditions. 

Dr. Joseph Parker on “Himself: A 
Preacher’s Life and Autobiography, and 
an Album,” by Joseph Parker, D.D., 
minister of the City Temple, Holborn- 
Viaduct, London, England, published 
by Hodder & Stoughton. $2. 

Hardly a more remarkable or gifted 
man who has filled a pulpit for the last 
thirty years can be found than the writer 
of these pages. It is becoming quite 
fashionable for celebrated people to write 
their own autobiography, and it is per- 
haps better, so as to prevent persons from 
misinterpreting their many-sided lives. 
Hardly any man has been more misin- 
terpreted in a way than Dr. Parker, and 
the volume makes an interesting résumé 
of his life work. 

He received his first call at eighteen, 
and has been preaching ever since. He 
has been liked and admired by the Amer- 
ican and English public, and he repre- 
sents an historical figure in a church in 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
of London. His life, however, has not 
been confined to his pulpit, and his popu- 
larity has come as much through his 
writings as his spoken words. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or InirTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Denison, Ia.—Can anyone satisfy a cor- 
respondent who inquires concerning the 
pitch of the voice in connection with the 
human ear? He quotes Dr. Alfred Wal- 
lace, of England, who says that he has 
found that when the ear is set vertically 
on the cheek, a deep-toned voice may be 
expected, and that a tenor or soprano 
voice accompanies a slanting downward 
and forward of the ear. He is unable to 
give any anatomical explanation of this 
point. We would therefore like to know 
if anyone else has observed these points. 


C. F. M., Lemon, O.—We are pleased to 
hear from you and know that your study 
of the subject, as far as you have gone, 
is satisfactory. We are very glad to re- 
ceive your references to Henry S. Will- 
iams’s, M.D., article in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” for September. We had already 
read it, and intend to reply to it at a 
future date. We trust that you will come 
again to New York and complete your 
work. 


E. C. S., Elbowoods, N. D.—Many 
thanks for the photograph of the little 
Indian girl four years old; she will com- 
pare with some of our little white chil- 
dren. As you are becoming interested 
in the Indian language, could you not 
translate some simple definition of the 
organs into that language so that our 
Indian friends may have the benefit 
(while you are in the neighborhood) of 
learning something about themselves 
from a phrenological standpoint? 


D. M., Arthur, Canada.—We were glad 
to hear from you and to know that your 
work is increasing. This is the way that 
a person should build up his practice in 
the field, namely, first by taking the 
small towns and thoroughly working 
them, and, step by step, take those of a 
larger population. You will be better 
able to bear the strain of increased work 
by this method. We are glad that you 
have met those who have been examined 
by the Fowler brothers, and further to 
learn the testimony of their examina- 
tions. We trust that you will be able to 
continue your work during the winter 
with as much success as has attended 
you hitherto. 
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H. P.—Yes; nearly every large school 
possesses at least one extremely delicate 
face with an expression of character 
whose beauty is more. marked than the 
rest; she is generally a combination of 
father and mother, and may be the re- 
sult of several generations of culture and 
refinement, but there is a great deal of 
difference between the lines of beauty 
laid out »y different critics, some con- 
sidering one type of beauty, like the 
Southern girl, with large, liquid eyes, as 
portraying the highest taste in this re- 
spect, while others prefer the blondes, 
with the blue eyes and clear, ethereal 
skin; each denotes her own peculiar form 
of mental development. 


J. E. Z., Rockaway Beach.—How one 
want creates another! We are glad you 
were pleased with our reply to your for- 
mer letter and query about the voice. 
We think if you would read that over 
again you would see that Madame Cap- 
piani advises a singer to first open her 
mouth, which her pupil would not do. 
You ask for some important rules to be 
observed in singing; although we cannot 
do much in a reply of this kind, yet we 
should say first learn to breathe; when 
you have learned this lesson then make 
audible sounds, and hold a note very soft- 
ly as long as the breath will allow. Take 
each note of the scale in this way, extend- 
ing the time with the capacity to inflate 
the lungs. The next thing to be observed 
is to take the lowest note and swell it 
out to its fullest extent, then bring it 
back again to its softest expression. 
Care must be taken not to use the falsetto 
tones when increasing the volume of the 
voice. When you have succeeded in do- 
ing this successfully write us again, and 
we will take another step; in the mean- 
time you will have gained some of the 
most important points in singing if you 
will at the same time sing before a glass, 
and open your mouth for the soft notes 
as well as the louder ones. In reply to 


“your second question, a child shows a 


great deal of emotion during its tender 
years; in fact, there are more chances for 
a child to show emotion than for a mid- 
dle-aged person or adult, and you must 
realize the fact that a child’s wants, as 
well as his likes and dislikes, are very 
emotional. Your third question with re- 
gard to the reason why one person has a 
more musical voice than another is owing 
largely to the difference in temperament, 
and more important than that is the qual- 
ity of the organization. 


I have already several of your valuable 
works. I am delighted with them. 
Please send me “ Wedlock,” and oblige, 

Geo. Stern, Summerland, Cal. 


eee 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


One dollar and a half will supply you 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL from 
November, 1899, to December, 1900, and 
one plaster bust. 

For five one-dollar subscriptions to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be forward- 
ed, postpaid, a No. 12 Waterman pen. 

For ten one-dollar subscriptions to the 
JOURNAL for 1900 will be forwarded a No. 
14 Waterman’s fountain pen. 

The above offer will hold good until 
December 31, 1899. 

With fifteen one-dollar subscriptions to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a Dewey 
watch will be given. See advertisement. 

No. 475.—L. T. H., Normal, Ill.—You 
have your full share of intelligence and 











no. 475.—L. T. HH. 


mental ability, and we hope you have 
scope for showing it, as such a nature as 
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yours would die of ennui without favor- 
able surroundings to gather knowledge 
and information. Beech nuts at this time 
of the year fill out their exterior skin 
and are full of meat; so with some brains, 
they are ready to do the work of life 
with more than average ability. You 
have a marked organization and are lit- 
erary, artistic, and capable of becoming 
a superintendent of a large school, and of 
giving advice to others. 

No. 476.—S. T. K., Merchantsville, N. Y. 
—You should be able to succeed in pen- 
manship and do secretarial work, for you 
have the qualities that generally enjoy 
this kind of work. You have keen percep- 
tions and look at everything from a prac- 
tical light. You need to fill out & little 
more and add the vital temperament to 
your present motive-mental tempera- 
ment. You are strong, but your digestive 
powers may give you some trouble later 
on if you do not look out. 

No. 477.—W. B. C., San Francisco, Cal. 
—Your photographs indicate two very 
striking characteristics, one being that 
you are a keen reader of human character 
and take delight in psychological sub- 
jects, the other is that you are very per- 
severing in your efforts and persist until 
you succeed in whatever you undertake 
to do. You do not rub people up the 
wrong way, but take a smoothing-iron 
and rub off the rough edges, consequently 
you get along much more easily than the 
majority of people and are in your ele- 
ment when you are mixing with others 
who are intelligent and well informed. 
You could succeed well in law, in under- 
standing and estimating the information 
you receive from clients, or you could 
diagnose disease and make an excellent 
physician, for you could cure your pa- 
tients without using much medicine. 
You possess a good deal of magnetism. 
Your large head finds a great deal to do; 
you are a keen lover of poetry and art of 
all kinds. 

No. 478.—J. B. D., G. B., Wis.—This 
child has certainly a remarkable develop- 
ment of brain which deserves more com- 
ment or description than we can possibly 
give it in the allotted space here. He has 
more brain power for his age than he 
knows what to do with, consequently he 
must be carefully brought up and not 
allowed to study hard, and as he grows 
older he will become better balanced, and 
then he will be able to take his place with 
the rest of the world. He is a very 
thoughtful lad, and seems to be able to 
take things into account with wonderful 
ability. He is very cautious, and will 
seldom need to be warned against run- 
ning any risks, but will give good advice 
to others. Let his body grow first and 
his brain last so that he may have a 
chance to live a good long and useful life. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


A. H. Welch is having a very successful 
and profitable tour in Canada. 

John Wesley Brooks writes of the en- 
couragement he has received in Toronto 
and neighborhood. 

Richard McCloy is permanently located 
in Denver. 

Dr. Denkinger may be consulted at 5 
Holyoke Street, Boston, Mass. 

Owen H. Williams paid a visit to the 
Institute on his way from Philadelphia. 

A. M. Lockard, class of °84, has been 
visiting New York with his wife, and has 
returned to an active winter’s work. 

Mr. Prieto is spending a few weeks in 
New York prior to his return to Cuba. 

William Ingalls proposes taking the 
field, and will open in Vermont. 

Miss Irwin is most energetic in work- 
ing up subscriptions to the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 

Allen Haddock reports good prospects 
for the winter’s work in San Francisco. 

Ira Guilford, Los Angeles, when send- 
ing his registration for the Annual, re- 
ape a great increase in his work since 

e had devoted himself entirely to Phren- 
ological examinations. 

R. J. Black continues to handle large 
orders for charts, which is an indication 
of prosperity with him. 

George Morris is confining his work to 
Minneapolis and surrounding towns. 

Alexander Verner has bought a larger 
house in Boston, and will conduct his 
professional work in this more promis- 
ing centre. 

Thomas R. Bligh, class of ’98, visited 
the Institute during the Dewey cele- 
brations. 

Miss Alice Drew is on a visit to Malone, 
and has interested a local bookseller to 
take up the sale of Phrenological liter- 
ature. 

The above enterprise suggests a large 
field for circulating and spreading the 
science of Phrenology with a little effort 
and no expense. 

The Fowler & Wells Company will be 
_ to supply all advertising matter 
ree. 

Charles Tod Parks, class of ’94, pays us 
periodical visits, and is continuing his re- 
search in anthropology. 

Levi Hummel visited the Institute in 
September and gave an address to the 
class. He has now commenced his fall 
work in the lecture field. 

Edward F. Creevey, class of ’98, is at 
present residing in Chicago. 

Duncan McDonald is in Vancouver. 
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Henry Humphreys, class of ’96, is lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

Since the opening of the class session 
we have been daily hearing from pros- 
pective students regretting their inability 
to attend. We would suggest to all such 
to commence to make arrangements to 
enable them to attend in 1900, and by this 
means few will fail to realize their long 
cherished hope. There are various ways 
of preparing to lay by the necessary 
means; for instance, one may take sub- 
scriptions to the JOURNAL, remitting the 
full price and having their commission 
placed to their credit in part payment of 
their tuition; while another is selling 
books; and another, one book, etc. 

Other means no doubt will sugest them- 
selves to those who cannot follow the 
foregoing plans. 

David McKenzie writes from Canada 
that he is doing good work in Phrenology 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron, 
and we are glad that he is able to present 
Phrenology to this section of Canada. 
He was at the Toronto exhibition for a 
week during the summer. He has been 
visiting the town of Durham, sixteen 
miles north of Mount Forest, where he 
was well received. 

Elsie Cassell Smith, North Dakota, is 
still residing with the Indians of that 
section, and as it is an exceedingly inter- 
esting field of labor, we know that she 
will get a real amount of practical infor- 
mation from it. 

A copy of the Annual has been sent to 
every Phrenologist. This valuable peri- 
odical is not fully appreciated in this 
country, or far greater response would 
be given. It is the organ that should 
have the support of all the profession. 

If it does not fully meet the require- 
ments of the American Phrenologists, the 
editors would appreciate any suggestions 
that would make it more in accordance 
with their wishes. 

The pages are open to American liter- 
ary minds, of whom there are many who 
could add much to the interest of the 
readers of the Annual. 

Dr. Charles J. Adams, author of ‘‘ Where 
is My Dog,” lectured before the class on 
the “Three Senses Necessary for Suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. McGuire, a graduate of the Insti- 
tute, lectured on the Medical Profession. 
This is the first time he has favored the 
class, but we shall hope to have his ser- 
vices at other sessions. 

C. D. B., since graduating in ’96, has 
been taking advantage of a private study 
in the post-graduate course, and may in 
the near future take up the study of medi- 
cine, which he feels with us will be valu- 
able to him in professional work. 
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The Fowler Institute, London. 


The first meeting of the session was 
opened on Wednesday, September 20th. 
The president occupied the chair, and 
gave an excellent lecture on “ The Prog- 
ress of Phrenology,” which was greatly 
appreciated. An interesting discussion 
followed when Miss Dexter and Messrs. 
Williamson and Elliott took part. Mr. 
D. T. Elliott gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of Phrenology, which brought an 
interesting meeting to a close. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY WILL- 
IAM BROWN, ESQ., J. P. 


The Progress of Phrenology. 


' We have met to-night to open our win- 
ter session, and the occasion gives us the 
opportunity of reviewing the past and 
taking fresh courage for the future. And 
if we have not accomplished so much 
that the most enthusiastic of us would 
desire, we are satisfied that the science 
of Phrenology has a firmer hold on the 
public mind than it had a few years ago. 

Every science, true as it may be to 
those who know it, has had to fight its 
way step by step, and the opposition it 
experienced was probably a gain rather 
than a loss. 

To-day the Phrenologist can look the 
world in the face and unblushingly de- 
mand a hearing, and by demonstration 
prove beyond doubt that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. 

We may not, in so many words, be 
prepared to define what mind is; we can- 
not explain the subtle force, electricity, 
but we know it by its effects; and for 
phrenological purposes we are content to 
define mind as an aggregation of all 
those activities of man which enable him 
to think and to know, to feel and to will. 

To-day we have an extensive phreno- 
logical literature, which is read and 
studied wherever the English, American, 
and German languages are spoken, and 
whatever may be the varied mental traits 
of those engaged in the teaching and 
application of the scierce, in public or 
private, there is positive unanimity by 
all in the analysis of character and a 
united opinion that the lines laid down 
by the great discoverer of the science can 
be depended upon as fundamental truths, 
which has also been so ably supplemented 
and put into so practical a form by the 
Fowlers and their contemporaries in the 
past, and a very able and qualified body 
of practitioners who are the torch-bear- 
ers of the truth to-day. 

Much has been said and written, wise 
and otherwise, respecting the abuse of 
the science by unqualified exponents at 


our seaside places of resort; and as an 
Institute of Phrenology we repudiate hav- 
ing any form of sympathy with such a 
vulgar use of so useful a science, and we 
commend all those desirous of obtaining 
the practical benefits which an exam- 
ination is calculated to confer to avail 
themselves rather of the advice of those 
who are graduates from societies who 
grant diplomas guaranteeing efficiency 
for engaging in the work. Much has been 
done in the past from an educational 
point of view to popularize the science 
by public lectures; but this department 
of work has of late been neglected; it is 
a matter that should have the earnest 
consideration of those who are in a po- 
sition to do such work, for it was by this 
and similar methods that the Fowlers 
demonstrated its truths and won for the 
science the position it now holds in the 
old country and in the new. 

The demands upon the leisure of the 
people meets with a ready response in 
the form of amusements which appeal to 
the senses only; and assured, as most of 
us must be, of the need of aggressive 
work, our aim must be to place Phrenol- 
ogy before the people in an interesting 
and intelligible way; then it will find 
lodgment and create a desire for further 
knowledge. 

It is an encouraging sign that there is 
a more earnest desire on the part of 
parents to become associated with the 
science in view of their children being 
placed in positions best adapted to their 
natural inclinations. And in examina- 
tions we should, as far as lies in us, in- 
dicate that, while each may differ in men- 
tal and physical organization, there is in 
the Divine economy of this life a place for 
even the less gifted ones, and that often 
the proper cultivation of the one talent 
will lead to greater results than the im- 
perfect use of many. 

It is not what is liked, so much as 
what is the individual best fitted by nat- 
ure to achieve, that advice is sought upon. 
What can I do best? is the question. 

To discover this and the ability to di- 
rect how to carry the advice into effect 
will give such an open door to the in- 
dividual that no other science can lay 
claim to. 

As regards the education of the young, 
while recognizing that some students 
have taken up the study of Phrenology 
as an aid to teaching in our public 
schools, I think no real advance can be 
made in the classification of children 
whereby they may be taught on phreno- 
logical lines unless school boards give 
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their moral support and a grant in aid 
for the instruction of such teachers, and 
having regard to the immense benefits 
likely to accrue therefrom. I do not think 
it is trespassing outside the duties of the 
Institute to lay our claims before the 
educational department for their consid- 
eration, as we have abundant evidence 
that where teachers have studied for that 
especial purpose the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

In respect to crime, I am glad to say 
it is evident to all who watch the signs 
of the times that administrators of jus- 
tice are silently but surely becoming 
conscious of the fact that no real reform 
from a life of crime or wrong-doing can 
be of any service which does not touch 
the source of the cause and provide a 
means of bringing into healthy activity 
the better part of the criminal’s nature. 
Crime and wrong-doing are in many cases 
hereditary, and can be laid at the door 
of one parent or the other. It is only 
one remove from insanity or moral idiocy, 
and as long as so many facilities exist 
for exciting the propensities and benumb- 
ing the sentiments so long shall we per- 
mit the criminal to relapse into old habits 
after restraint and join the ranks of the 
confirmed evil doer. 

Phrenology is the only science that can 
be of any practical use in the reform of 
this class of people, and as long as legis- 
lation turns a deaf ear to the claims of 
phrenological science as a means to an 
end, so long shall we suffer and pay for 
our ignorance. 

Now, in regard to the relation of 
Phrenology and medicine, we have evi- 
dence of a growing disposition on the 
part of medical men to accept the gen- 
eral principles of the science without 
prejudicing their position, and many who 
do not openly accept it know that the 
functions have a mental as well as a 
physical manifestation or action, neither 
of which operates without the other. We 
are living in an age of hurry and injuri- 
ous haste, and it is no uncommon thing 
for the business man to solicit the ser- 
vices of the Phrenologist whose duty it is 
to study outward indications of inward 
danger, when he can discover that the 
hurry of life is stamped either on his 
nervous or muscular system, for fatigue 
can be nervous or muscular. 

What can he tell him? Can he help 
him? Yes. 

That the function of digestion is being 
hindered by hurry and injurious haste. 
That his food is imperfectly masticated 
and conveyed to his stomach in nearly a 
raw condition. That his digestion is de- 
fective, and his stomach has to work 
under unfavorable circumstances. That 
there is not enough nervous energy to 
act upon the muscular fibres of its cells 
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to enable the organ to accomplish its 
work. That each of us has only a lim- 
ited amount of nervous energy, and if one 
organ makes an extra demand the quan- 
tity is drawn from the other organs, and 
they will in their turn suffer. 

But the more serious trouble is that, 
from a Phrenological side, the effect of 
haste on the brain and mind has a 
tendency to softening paralysis, or insan- 
ity, or the more common hypo, or an idea 
that all is going wrong if we are not 
there, which of itself accelerates the 
trouble, or a nervous peevishness or irri- 
tability of temper in business life, so com- 
mon as a precursor to that which follows. 
You can go to the practiced Phrenologist, 
and he can disclose what may happen if 
you do not take warning, and you may 
find a way of escape; but you do not go 
to the physician till you find you are sick 
and the evil is upon you, and probably 
beyond any human help. 

In conclusion, it is satisfactory to find 
that members are still being added to 
the roll, that students are still applying 
for instruction and receiving it; that a 
large proportion of them obtain a diploma 
when efficient; that some who have taken 
a diploma are now practicing as pro- 
fessional phrenologists, while others are 
turning the knowledge to good account 
in ways adapted to the circumstances in 
which they move. 

What is wanted in our midst to-day is 
a more commodious and convenient build- 
ing for departmental work, combining 
all the requisites for the study of the 
science in theory and practice, where the 
young man of the city, and young women, 
too, could, after the business of the day, 
turn the current of their thoughts to the 
one great study of mankind and them- 
selves, which would not only be a source 
of mental recreation, pleasure, and profit 
to themselves, but a foundation for a bet- 
ter and more useful life in the future. 


PROGRAMME OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


November 1, T. J. Desai, Esq.; Novem- 
ber 15, Miss S. Dexter; December 6, C. W. 
Whitinshaw, Esq., M.D.; January 3, 1900, 
William Brown, Esq., J. P.; January 17, 
James Webb, Esq.; February 7, W. 
Becker, Esq.; February 21, Miss E. Higgs; 
March 7, F. Feroza, Esq.; March 21, P. K. 
Zyto, Esq.; April 4, D. T. Elliott, Esq.; 
April 18, J. B. Eland, Esq.; May 16, An- 
nual Meeting. 


The following is the result of the July 
examination at the Fowler Institute, 
England: Mr. W. Becker, certificate; 
Mr. T. J. Desai, certificate; Mr. Alfred 
Lyndridge, certificate. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
—, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of guttetine address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
_ our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given, 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Mind ”*—New York, October—is de- 
voted this month to the Greenacre work, 
and contains a psychological study, with 
portrait, of Miss Sarah J. Farmer by J. A. 
Fowler. ‘The Psychological Aspect of 
Laboratory Science,” by Lyman C. Newell, 
Ph.D., is an article we!l worth study. Ar- 
ticles also by Lewis G. Janes, Ralph Waldo 
Trine, among others, have contributed to 
this interesting nu™ er. 

“ The Living Aze.’’-—Bosicn.—* Colonial 
Principles of an American Naturalist ” 
is the principal article of this month, 
republished from “Revue Des Deux 
Mendes.” 

‘“*The American Monthly or Review of 
Reviews.”—New York.—A _ portrait of 
President Paul Kruger of the South Afri- 
can Republic is the frontispiece of the 
October number; portraits of Gen. Jou- 
bert, commander of the Transvaal troops, 


and Hon. W. P. Schreiner, Q. C., brother 
of Olive Schreiner, the well-known writer, 
are interesting public men whose posi- 
tions place them before the public just 
now. A chronicle, by W. T. Stead, on 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus is given, showing 
the interesting details of the recent case. 
The portrait and work of Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst are given, and the scope of her 
work outlined. 

“Harper’s Monthly Magazine ’—New 
York—contains an article on Admiral 
Dewey, by Mr. John Barret, United States 
ex-Minister to Siam. This is naturally a 
very interesting article. Mr. Frederick 
Bancroft gives a most remarkable chap- 
ter in the story of American history in 
his contribution on “ Seward’s Proposi- 
tion of April 1, 1861.” 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.” — The 
series on the anecdotal side of famous 
men is devoted to Admiral Dewey and 
the tremendous budget of stories, guar- 
anteed to be authentic, which have been 
personally contributed by the writer, de- 
seribed as a close friend of the Manila 
hero. Mr. Franklin Fyles, the playwright 
and dramatic editor of the New York 
“Sun,” gives an unusually interesting 
descriptive article Gc: “The Theatre and 
its People,” the first of a series of seven 
articles which the JOURNAL will print. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine” for October 
contains an article, by Mrs. John Lane, 
descriptive of “The Home of Gilbert 
White of Selborne.” Belle S. Cragin con- 
tributes an article on “The Common In- 
sects of Autumn,” among other articles. 

‘** What the Waverley Woods Have Done 
for Scotland,” is estimated by Ignota. 
“ Friendship, the Undying Bond ” is fine- 
ly described in ‘‘ Love Across the Lines,” 
by Harry Stillwell Edwards’s novel. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.” 
—‘ The Help that Harms ” is the title of 
Bishop Potter’s article and is a discussion 
of the charity question from the moral- 
ists’ point of view. ‘“‘ Mathematics for 
Children” is an exposition of how this 
subject can be made interesting. 

“Vick’s Illustrated Magazine ”—Roch- 
ester—comes out this month in regular 
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form and makes a handsome appearance. 
“The Soupert Rose” is given as a col- 
ored plate. 

“Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ”— 
New York—contains the first part of a 
masterly review, by the Hon. L. S. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the “ Fi- 
nances of the War.” In this article, 
which is elaborately illustrated from of- 
ficial sources, Secretary Gage discusses 
the subject in a most interesting way and 
compares the finances of the late war 
with those of the Revolution. 

“ The Bookman.”—October.—This num- 
ber cites Mr. G. W. Stevens, the English 
correspondent, as perhaps the most keen- 
sighted and acute of all the living news- 
paper correspondents, and who, from the 
outset of the recent Dreyfus case, was 
foremost in his clear criticisms of the 
ease. “The Bookman” announces that 
after hanging fire for some time in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ David Harum ” has taken a sudden 
bound in popularity and that two large 
editions have been rapidly exhausted. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, in “ Various Notes on 
the English Style in the Victorian 
Period,” thinks that the future of George 
Meredith is problematic, and that when 
all is said and done Mr. Thomas Hardy 
will be judged as the greatest prose 
writer of the later Victorian period. 

“ Omega ”—New York—contains an ar- 
ticle on the “ Relation of Thought to the 
Purity, Health, and Beauty of the Child,” 
by Anna M. Pennock. “ Defects of the 
Eyes and their Treatment,” by Alfred W. 
Herzog, M.D., is an article of general in- 
terest; while notes, by Dr. Holbrook, on 
“Rules for Clothing, How Alcohol Af- 
fects Brain Substance,” etc., are always 
interesting. 

“Good Housekeeping.’ — October. — 
“Childlife in Foreign Countries” is an 
article by Laura Irving Heathfield, and 
includes a description of China. Mrs. 
Helen A. Campbell writes an article on 
“Their Bedrooms, and the Folly of 
Them.” Mrs. Burton Smith takes up her 
series of articles on ‘Home Science,” 
while the fifth article, on “ Women who 
have Made the World Better,” illustrates 
Abbey Hutchinson Patton, of the cele- 
brated Hutchinson family. 

“The Bookbuyer” contains, for Sep- 
tember, an article on “The Real Henrik 
Ibsen,” with four illustrations, which is, 
of course, very interesting. Mrs. Oli- 
phant is the subject of an article contain- 
ing two portraits, one of herself, the 
other of herself and two children. 

“The Hahanemannian Advocate ” gives 
an analytical study of “ Rhus Tox,” by 
H. Pierson, M.D., Chicago. It explains 
its effect on the mind, head, eyes, throat, 
and all the functions of the body, and its 
general specific for rheumatism. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


We should be glad to have communica- 
tions from lecturers and graduates, which 
will be inserted under “ What Phrenolo- 
gists are Doing,” free of charge. 

We again call the attention of our pro- 
fessional friends to the great advantage 
it would be to them to carry a card in 
the JOURNAL permanently. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


“It is meant to instruct parents and 
teachers how to tell a child’s character- 
istics and thus counteract its weakness, 
and from its strong points, learn what it 
is best fitted for in after life.”—Home- 
stead, 

“A Bachelor’s Talks About Married 
Life,” Rev. Wm. Aikman, is a book that 
will bear reading aloud, there being much 
material for that purpose in the chapters 
on My Brother’s Parlor, Frank Holman’s 
New Home, The Baby, Family Worship, 
Politeness in the Home, Reproduced Char- 
acteristics, Promises to Children Broken, 
Questionable Books, Family Birthdays, 
Grandparents, Little Courtesies, The 
Golden Wedding. You will surely be en- 
tertained and instructed by the perusal of 
“A Bachelor’s Talks.” Price, $1.50. 

“Nervous Exhaustion: Its Hygiene; 
Causes; Symptoms, and Treatment.” 
With a chapter on Diet for the Nervous, 
by George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. Edited, 
with notes and additions, by A. D. Rock- 
well, M.D. $2. 

‘“* Massage.” Its Principles and Prac- 
tice of Remedial Treatment by Imparted 
Moticn. By George H. Taylor, M.D., au- 
thor of “ Health by Exercise.” This is a 
book for to-day. $1. 

Progression is the order of the age. 
Splendid advances have been made in 
mechanism, surgery, and many other de- 
partments of science, and the printer’s 
and engraver’s arts have kept pace with 
the procession. 

In the Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister we see striking proof of this. The 
issue for 1899 is ahead of any number 
ever published. The printing, engrav- 
ings, and general make-up of the publica- 
tion are excellent. This year’s contribu- 
tors offer us some exceptionally good 
material. 

What others are doing in the work is 
of interest. See Field Notes and Register. 

We would remind all Phrenologists of 
the necessity of immediately sending in 
their fees if they wish their names to 
appear on the Annual Register for 1900. 


WANTED: J. Rhodes Buchanan’s An- 
thropology and Phrenological Bust. Ad- 
dress, Parks, 1690 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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NOTICE TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The page we are devoting to small busi- 
ness cards is of special importance to the 
profession. It would help all travelling 
Phrenologists to have such an address, 
so that subscribers may easily see who is 
in, or likely to be in, their neighborhood, 
and not only attend their lectures, but in- 
terest many others. 

One-half inch space, one year, $10.00; 
or $1.00 per insertion. 

We are constantly receiving requests 
for the services of a good Phrenologist 
from different parts of the country, and 
a standing card in this column would be 
of special benefit to the advertiser. Only 
first-class names will be accepted. See 
foot page 13. 

The Rev. Father Kneipp’s “ Water 
Cure,” paper edition, 50 cents, should be 
read by everyone. This is certainly a 
cheap publication for the valuable matter 
it contains, and we anticipate a large sale. 

“The Human Nature Library,” No. 38, 
“ Phrenology and Business,” by Jessie A. 
Fowler, is fully illustrated, and may be 
obtained for 10 cents. 

RENEWALS.—Attention is called to the 
prospectus on another page of the 
Phrenological Journal and the English 
Phrenological Magazine. The price is 
$1.00 per year (or 5s. English). 

“ The New Illustrated Self Instructor,” 
a hand-book of Phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and physiology, is all that its 
name implies. (See advt.) It is a com- 
plete manual, with rules for finding the 
organs, explaining and illustrating each 
one separately, as well as showing how 
to read people as we would a book, and 
thereby know if they are inclined to be 
upright, honest, kind, loving, trust- 
worthy people or otherwise. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Diseases of Modern Life.” By the late 
Benjamin Ward Richardson. This book 
has been read by thousands with benefit. 
$1.50. 

“The Phrenological Game” (15 cents) 
affords a pleasant evening’s entertain- 
ment for a family now that the evenings 
have begun to close in so early. The 
game would also prove beneficial in the 
study of character. 

The Rev. John Pierpont has written a 
work on “ Phrenology and the Script- 
ures ” (price 10 cents). It is a work that 
can be read with interest and profit by 
the minister, lay preacher, and student 
of Phrenology. 

A perfection of character is attained by 
few but aspired to by nearly all. Th 
young man whose environments are not 
all that could be desired and do not tend 
to draw out the highest intellectual qual- 
ities will find the work on “ Self-Culture ” 
($1) a timely friend. 
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L. N. Fowler & Co. are the sole Euro- 
pean agents for the books of Fowler & 
Wells Company, and it will save many 
customers residing in Europe much waste 
of time, trouble, and expense if they will 
communicate direct with this firm and 
address 4-5 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London. : 

Fowler & Wells Company and L. N. 
Fowler & Co. will be glad to procure for 
their patrons any publications or periodi- 
cals not published in their catalogues on 
receipt of published prices. 

Some people have a difficulty in digest- 
ing their food. ‘ Our Digestion ” ($1.50), 
by Dio Lewis, is adapted to those thus 
troubled. This work treats on every part 
of the digestive organs, beside discussing 
foods, drinks, and all other conditions 
relative to this weakness. 2 

Fruits are used every day and are as 
necessary to diet as the sweet pickle or 
olive to the American table. The book 
on “ Fruits and How to Use Them” has 
700 different ways of using these articles 
of diet. (Price, $1.) 

* Weaver’s Works for the Young” is a 
book made up of three volumes, selling at 
$1 each, when united they can be pro- 
cured for $2. The titles are “‘ Hopes and 
Helps,” “ Aims and Aids,” and “ Ways of 
Life.” 

The advance in education is opening 
the eyes of the parents to see the impor- 
tance of having a right beginning for the 
child or the young man or woman, and 
especially the idea of having the daughter 
follow some branch of study or profes- 
sional work that nature has best fitted 
her for. There are many young ladies 
visit our parlors, with abundance of leis- 
ure, for the purpose of finding out what 
they are fitted for, and we find many 
latent powers that would have remained 
so but for the suggestions and advice in 
the Phrenological examination. 

The father who took a trip from St. 
Paul with his son to have a personal ex- 
amination was not wanting in enthusi- 
asm, and he felt repaid for his trouble in 
the advice given. Having had thirty-five 
years’ use of an examination by the re- 
nowned Phrenologist O. S. Fowler, he 
wished his son to have the same benefit. 
There may be many others who have an 
equally strong desire to have an examina- 
tion of their children’s characters, and to 
such we would say that our consultation 
rooms are open daily from nine to five. 

The temperaments of children are nec- 
essary to be understood by the present 
day teacher; therefore, “ How to Teach 
According to Temperament and Mental 
Development ” will be a valuable aid by 
all who are in quest of this knowledge 
(price, $1.50). 
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“ Lectures on Phrenology ” will be sup- 
plied, with a catalogue, on application, 
free, to Fowler & Wells Company, 27 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York. 

The fine new poster for the use of 
Phrenologists is in great demand now the 
season has commenced for lecturers in 
the field; $1 will buy 100. 

The pet of the household is often 
lost by the loving guardians not knowing 
how to save its precious life. Those who 
are anxious to preserve the lives of their 
little ones and to learn more of the dis- 
eases of children should purchase a book 
called the “* Pet of the Household,” which 
contains much valuable information on 
the above subject. Send $1.25 for a copy 
of the work. 

The character and reputation are often 
quoted from the public. The difference 
is thoroughly understood. ‘ Short Talks 
on Character Building” would be found 
to suggest many valuable hints and re- 
pay any reader many times over the cost 
of the book (which is $1) if he is anxious 
to show himself in an article or speech 
how character may be improved. It is a 
thoroughly well written book, and is 
worthy of a wide circulation. 

The student of Phrenology will be most 
helped by the possession of a China Bust, 
on which is shown the divisions as well 
as the location of all the Phrenological 


A NEW 


peapy ARTICULATED 


PHRENOLOGICAL BUST 


Giving relative location of Phreno- 
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logical organs on convolutions of 
the brain and Physiognomical Char- 
acteristics on the face. This latest 
and best Bust, made in material 
lighter and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at 
the low price of $5; 20s. English. 
Should be in the hands of every 


student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street 
NEW YORK 
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Brain and Mind.—Great size of head 
and brain is indicative of extraordinary 
mental power only when “other things 
are equal ”—that is to say, when the qual- 
ity of the brain is fine and the vital func- 
tions generally are of a superior order. 
Proportion to the size and weight of the 
entire body is also to be taken into ac- 
count. An illustration of the fact that 
the size of the head is not a direct and 
unvarying measure of intellectual great- 
ness is suggested by the remark in a re- 
cent biography of Louis Agassiz, that 
while Cuvier and Agassiz both possessed 
“enormous heads and largely developed 
brains, neither Lamarck nor Darwin was 
abnormal as regards the size and develop- 
ment of the head.” 

“The New Illustrated Self-Instructor,” 
“How to Read Character,” “ Wedlock,” 
“Gall’s Life,” and ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Letters 
on Phrenology ” have had an increased 
sale during the last month. We trust we 
shall be able to double the orders during 
the winter. 

Every storekeeper knows how to do 
business, or at least he thinks he does, 
but the assistant has not had so much 
experience as his master, hence he could 
gain much valuable knowledge and in- 
crease his value to his employer by read- 
ing “ How to Keep a Store” ($1), which 
book was written by a successful store- 
keeper. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 


| contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 


_ Tar Soap 


‘is pure, mild, thoroughly 
‘cleansing and _ delightfully 


refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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The Phrenological Annual 
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Phrenological Practitioners and Lecturers. 


(TITLE PROTECTED.) 
Founded ioth October, 1888. Entered Same Date. 








An Illustrated Yearbook on Mental Science, 
Edited by THOMAS CROW and D. T. ELLIOTT. 





EXACT SIZE OF ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 5x8 inches. 





Whole Page, $25.00. Quarter Page, $7.00. 





Half Page, $13.00. One Inch, $2.00. 
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on the Register, with Titles, Qualifications, and Address at follows: 


Enclosed please find Registration Fee of $1.00. 
FowLer & WELLs Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. Fow.er & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
See Publishers’ Department. 
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If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
baths,and electricity have 
failed. 





‘THE MANIPULATOR ”’ 
One of the machines 
used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 
For particulars call at or address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Ggo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of 
Mechanical Massage. 


@. H. PaTouEn, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


Profit Only 


Buy of 
Manufacturers sill 
Send by registered letter $2.00 for 
all solid, gold, Ladies’ initial ring. 
Gentlemen’s $3.00, Same retail for 
Send size and letter wanted. Goods by 

Established 1856. 
85 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 





twice this price. 
registered mail. 
Barker, Howard Co. 


roOR. 10c.. You receive leading papers, 
ams §6$1.()(). Send llc. to 
Nat. Purity As’n., 79 5th av., Chicago. 


WONDERFUL DOGS 


It is simply marvelous how the Scotch Collie dog 
will learn to do your work for you, as well as protect 
your children and your home. Everybody pleased 
with ours and the prices. They are secured as fast 
as we can produce them. Write at once for par- 


ticulars to 
Box X, Parkesburg, Pa. 


POTTS 
50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





~ value 
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TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseviption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest opener for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scien ies. 6 ieee, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $ d by all newsdealers. 


N & Co, 261Broadnas. NEW York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C, 


by GEO. N. MILLER, 
Each 25e. 
Postpaid. 


The way to make 












A. M. GROWDEN, LECTURER 


CLASS ‘88 
‘*Phrenology and Character.” Character- 
reading from photographs. For dates for se- 
ries of lectures, etc., address 


*Path- Finder,” Findlay, Ohio 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
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